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DAY or NIGHT... 


International bulk flour trucks can deliver ‘‘Bakery-Proved” flours to your plant... 


and at a saving to you! For more information on bulk flour handling by Airslide* 


rail car or bulk truck, talk with your International representative. 


fhternational 


FLOUR ee ee COMPANY 
3 k ; GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 


*Airslide, o trade mark of the Fuller Co., Catasauqua, P 
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Perhaps not really a jewel—bd 

any rate, it’s a tiny precision-made 
bearing for a fine watchigg ‘g 

Skillful use of many such#gmgl parts is 
daily routine in watchmaking. But in 
baking, where volume is a great factor, 
the importance of materials; 

used in small amounts is often under- 
estimated. + 
For example, take IMPROVED PANIPI 
Truly, here is a jewel! A few ounces will 
enhance the quality of over 150 loaves of 
bread, giving you Brighter and Whiter Crumb 
Color, Pleasing Aroma and Taste, 
Improved Crumb Structure, Better Handling 
Doughs, Longer Shelf Life, and 

Increased Yield. ; 

Every ounce of such a product should 

be uniform and stable. When you 

use IMPROVED PANIPLUS you 

can be sure! 
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high altitude spring wheat—plus 
four generations of milling experi- 
ence—plus a modern mill—result 
in TRISCO flour—for bakers who 
want a mellow-type flour of su- 
perior quality. 


TRI-STATE MILLING CO. novia cir, s. va. 
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as We Are of Ours, for 


“Sread is the 
Staff of Lite” 


KANSAS BEST 


Flour 


GIBRALTAR 


Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 
iT alice ME Ge latter; 
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AMERICAN FLOURS, Inc. 
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You Need AIll Four 


© Good Volume 
° High Absorption 
¢ Identical Performance 
e Excellent Tolerance 


The Gooch Mill is located in Nebraska, 
where the world's best milling and baking 
varieties of wheat are grown. This affords 
our trained wheat buyers First Choice of 
an ample supply of select wheats. That, plus 
our modern milling facilities, and the skill 
of our millers, enables Gooch to supply 
their bakery customers with flour that 
fulfills these requirements. 


You Get All Four In 


GOOCH’S BEST 
BAKERY FLOURS 


JUMBO GOMEC HI-PROTEIN 


High Protein Spring Clear Flour Western Wheat Flour Spring Whole Wheat Flour 


GOLD-NUGGET AKSARBEN . RYE FLOURS 


Spring Clear Flour Spring Wheat Flour Light - Dark - Medium 


GoocH MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


Daily Capacity 6,000 Cwrt. Elevator Space 4,000,000 Bu. . 
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Crestone Needles 
Sangre de Cristo Range 
« Colorado Rockies 


PIhES PEA 


BAKERY FLOURS 











Results are 


rm 


FOR BEST 
RESULTS, 
YOU CHOOSE 








THE RIGHT 
SIZE PANS 
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FOR BEST RESULTS IN WHOLE WHEAT BREAD AND ROLLS 
choose OCCIDENT 100% WHOLE WHEAT Flour! 





ky FOR ALL YOUR FLOUR NEEDS... 
Occident Gold Heart American Beauty 


Producer Kyrol 
Sweet Loaf Occident 100% 
Whole Wheat 
eee Powerful 
Baltic 
Eaco American Beauty 
Sunburst Special 


better when 
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your choice is right! 





QCCIDENT 








Nothing—yes, nothing—sells 
whole wheat goods like FLAvor. 
You know it .. . so do we. That’s 
why we mill Occident 100% 
Whole Wheat flour from a special 
combination of strong-gluten 
spring wheats . . . mill it fresh 
only a jump ahead of demand 
... ship it from our mill or source 
nearest you. Fresh whole wheat 
flour gives you the best flavor 
and Occident 100% Whole Wheat 
Flour is always fresh! 


Bakers 
Reliable 


American Beauty 
Cake 


Royal Patent 
White Spray 





RED BAG 
100% 
Whole Wheat 

FLOUR BITS Bre) 


IDENTIFY 
IN THE 











RED BAG! 


It’s versatile in the shop, too. 
Comes in fine, medium and coarse 
granulations to fill the bill for any 
type wheat product .. . blends 
(flavorfully, of course) .. . gives 
you bonus volume. 


Bake with Occident 100% Whole 
Wheat Flour and sell flavor— 
honest flavor that stays with the 
product while it’s baked, wrap- 
ped, sold and eaten—flavor that 
keeps your customers coming 
back for more! 


RUSSELL-MILLER 
Bichotu Hours 


MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINNESOTA 
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WM KELLY 
MILLING 
COMPANY 





Integrity... 


Wherever the name “KELLY’S FAMOUS” is mentioned, bakers think 
of these things—quality, value and dependability. For these have been 
the hallmark of this superior flour for 50 years. And today you can rely 
just as surely on the good baking performance of KELLY’S FAMOUS. 





Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 


under constant Laboratory Control. 











theWILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks HOTCHINSON, KANSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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service 
above and 
beyond... 


Right there where the Commander 
is pointing ... and right now... 
we're adding a gigantic wheat storage 
unit to our mills and daylight packing 
plant at Kansas City, to double 
present storage capacity. 


This doubles our assurance, too, that 
we will be able to provide you with 
the same dependable, high quality 

flours in January that you’re 
accustomed to get from us in June— 
or in any other month, for that matter. 


So it’s really an insurance policy 
for our customers. . . insurance that 
we pay for with pleasure, because 
it pays off in even better service— 
greater dependability —finer flour 

performance. 


This is just one example typifying 
our constant program to improve our 





service ... to extend to bakers 
everywhere the finest family of flours 
—the finest service in the world. 


Commander-Larabee 


MINNEAPOLIS # KANSAS CITY 
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Comment... 
- - - by Cooley 











A man who has made a pretty good thing for 
himself and family out of the baking industry 
appeared before the New York retailers not long 
ago to say that the new generation of bakers 
does not want to enter “Dad’s 
field.” A baker down in Iowa, 
when asked at their conven- 
tion if his boy would be start- 
ing one of the baking schools 
soon, said in a surprised tone 
of voice, “Good grief, no! I 
want my boy to be a doctor 
—I had it too tough as a re- 
tail baker.” 

(This last comment leads 
one to mention that no one 
has less home life and fewer 
complete nights’ sleep than a 
doctor, and the baking industry which was so 
tough has rewarded the father with a fine family, 
a fine home to house them and three fine cars 
to transport them.) 

Let us make no mistake about it, the problem 
is a serious one and deserves the full thought of 
everyone in the baking industry or allied to it. 
The industry’s schools are among the finest- 
they have excellent facilities, unparalleled instruc- 
tion in both practical and business operation, and 
enough scholarship help so that no student has 
to pass up a baking education because of financial 
reasons. 

Yet there are not enough students for today’s 
capacity. In trade schools, which after all are the 
training ground the retail baker must look to for 
hand-craft help, there are waiting lists for all 
trades except baking. 

So, let’s start a little intensive thinking about 
this business of getting young mer into the bak- 
ing industry, and see if everyone working with 
his baker neighbor can’t come up with a solution. 
It requires pro-industry thinking, too, to realize 
that a good man in a retail bakery is often dis- 
couraged from going to school—because the own- 
er could not find a replacement—and to work 
to get the good men from your shop to school. 

Schools such as the Baking School of Dun- 
woody Industrial Institute, among others, are 
ready to serve the industry through training bak- 
ers, but there is a crying need for men. The baking 
industry itself doesn’t send enough men to school, 
these educators say, with the wholesalers con- 
tributing only about 10% of the average class, and 
the retailers none—remember the replacement 
problem. 

For the retail branch of the industry, the prob- 
lem is most serious, and it is in this segment 
that the selling of baking as a life work is most 
dificult, with the early hours, lower starting 
weges, and other “disadvantages.” However, a 
trained but inexperienced baker can find no bet- 
ter road to the plant manager’s excellent salary 
tian through the back shop. 

Maybe the opportunity to start a business of 
his own would be a selling point. Perhaps the 
magical $10,000 a year is not completely out of 
the reach of the hand-craft baker. (There are 
plenty of retailers around to use as cases in point 
for that.) 

If the individual baker or allied man has any 
ideas on the subject, there are baking school of- 
ficials all over the country ready to listen. They 
will train you a fine baker, if you will send them 
@ prospect. 





F. W. Cooley, Jr. 


Thanks for reading. See you next month. 
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Mr. Crumb... 
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“Them big outfits sure have it easy —they can 
afford to bake enough stuff at a time to 
have some nice ones for the top.” 


Editorials... 


ANOTHER DISAPPOINTMENT 


HE calculations of per capita flour disap- 
pearance for 1955 recently issued by the 
government are a disappointment to the baking 
and milling industries since they indicate a con- 
tinuation of the decline in per capita disappearance 
as well as a small over-all loss in total disappear- 
ance in the U.S. One should not put too great a 
reliance on a calculation for any most recent year 
because fluctuations of year-end stocks sometimes 
introduce an error which is not revealed until some 
subsequent time when the abberation becomes 
plain to see in retrospect. 

Keeping that in mind, however, it may be worth 
pointing out that the drop of some 2.5 lb. a person 
from 1954 to 1955 is a rate of decline higher than 
the post-war average of yearly per capita losses. 
Since 1947 the average decline per capita has been 
2 lb. a year on the calendar year basis and 2.2 lb. 
on a crop year calculation, the difference being 
mostly due to a small variation in the starting 
point. 

In order to maintain domestic flour use at 
around 200 million sacks, a level at which dis- 
appearance has stood since the war and a point 
only a little below the average of the thirties, the 
yearly loss in per capita flour consumption should 
not exceed 2 lb. If it does exceed that figure con- 
sistently some rather large holes are going to 
start showing in domestic markets. 

Lately the U.S. has been gaining population at 
an average rate of about 2,800,000 persons per 
year, which in theory provides an additional outlet 
for flour each year, at current per capita use 
levels, of some 3,388,000 cwts. At the present popu- 
lation level of around 166,500,000 persons, a 2-lb. 
per capita decline means a loss of 3,330,000 sacks, 
just about enough to balance off the new cus- 
tomers each year. Of course, it is not as simple as 
that but those figures epitomize the current prob- 
lem in a general way. 

Of course, it is likely that not all of the decline 
in per capita disappearance of flour is due to lower 
consumption of baked products. There is good rea- 
son to think that some of the loss is incurred in 
the shifting of bread production from the home to 
the bakery where flour is used more efficiently 
than in the kitchen. Other uses for flour are de- 
clining, but the baking industry has many things 
to learn from these figures. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








TAXES AND FOOD—The prices we pay for 
the food we eat are greatly affected by taxes. 
About $1 out of every $5 that a housewife spends 
on food goes for taxes of one kind or another. 





Trade Pulse 











The election of ROBERT A. BINTZ and 
LESTER KLEMPNER as assistant vice presi- 
dents has been announced by FRANK GREEN- 
WALL, president of National Starch Products 
Inc., New York. A native of Lincoln, Neb., Mr. 
Bintz is a graduate of the University of Nebraska 
receiving a B.S. in Chemical Engineering. In 1946 
he became manager of the Plainfield, N.J. plant 
and for the past two years has been assistant to 
the vice president of manufacturing. Mr. Klemp- 
ner, a native of Trenton, N.J., graduated from 
the Wharton School, University of Iennsylvania 
in 1933.. He has been with the company since 
graduation in various sales capacities. He is now 
manager of sales for the eastern division. 


EDWARD C. SHULTZ has been elect- 
ed vice president in charge of manufactur- 
ing and engineering of Ekco Products Co., 
it has been announced recently by ARTHUR 
KEATING, chairman of the board. Pre- 
viously executive vice president of Nesco, 
Inc., Mr. Shultz assumes responsibility for 
manufacturing and engineering at all of the 
company’s domestic plants. ROBERT REIN- 
ICKE, assistant vice president and manager 
of the company’s Chicago plant, was elected 
vice president and chief engineer of the 
company. 


CECIL E. YOUNG, formerly of Burlington, 
Iowa, has been named branch manager of the 
Omar Bakery at Decatur, Ill. Mr. Young was 
formerly branch manager in Burlington, Iowa. The 
Decatur Omar office distributes bakery products 
to homes in a 50-mile radius. 


LEWIS GRAY, former city sales man- 
ager for the Columbia Baking Co., Atlanta, 
Ga., has been assigned to the general offices 
in Atlanta. In his new position he will 
travel and do special sales work for the 
company. Mr. Gray has been with the firm 
since 1929, starting as a salesman. Prior to 
his latest promotion he had been city sales 
manager since 1954. 


NEWTON HOWARD, for seven vears manager 
of the Peoria division of Midland Bakeries Co., 
was elected vice president of the firm at its an- 
nual board of directors meeting. JAMES S. 
CABLE, also of Peoria, was reelected president. 
The 31-year-old firm has bakeries in Terre Haute, 
St. Louis and Danville. Its home office; are in 
Peoria. 


HAROLD W. SHANNON has been pro- 
moted from director of sales for the H. C. 
Brill Co., Newark, N.J., to vice president 
of the bakery division, according to HARRY 
C. BRILL, president. Mr. Shannon joined 
the Brill Co. in September, 1948 as sales 
representative of the Pittsburgh territory. 
After three years in that position, he was 
appointed director of sales and held that 
position until the present time. 
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POPULAR SPOT—The high point of the Franz tour was the serving of 
slices of hot, buttered bread to each visitor, a hospitality gesture which 


distributed 2,800 loaves of bread and 


32,000 Visit 
Franz Bakery to 


Mark 50th Year 


PORTLAND, ORE. — The golden 
anniversary of the Franz Bakery was 
celebrated during the weeks of April 
22 and May 6 with open house events 
which attracted 32,389 visitors. A 
special open house beginning April 
22, was held for members of the 
grocery and restaurant trades and 
drew more than 8,000 people. The 
balance attended the public tours 
during the second week. Trade mem- 
bers were personally welcomed to 
the bakery by Joseph E. Franz, presi- 
dent of the Portland bakery. Ray 
Sweeney, general sales manager, Bill 
Pierce, assistant sales manager, and 
Roy Schreiber, vice president in 
charge of production. 


Picture Display 

Heading a picture display located 
in the Hospitality Room, the start of 
the tour, were photos of the founder, 
Engelbert Franz, and scenes showing 
the advance of the bakery from the 
time of its beginning in a small build- 
ing on Portland’s northwest side. 

Visitors were assigned to guides 
after leaving the Hospitality Room 
and were given a careful explanation 
of the baking process, step by step. 
Each point was shown and tied into 
the complete picture before moving 
on to the next station. Many of the 
food merchants, long-time customers 
of Franz, were frankly amazed at 
the precision, cleanliness and mo- 
dernity of the big plant. 

Prizes were awarded at the end of 
the week at a special drawing, with 
Mrs. Cleo Maletis, Mrs. Oregon of 
1956-57, drawing the winning num- 
ber for a color TV set, portable TV 
set, a transistor radio, a girl’s and a 
boy’s bicycle. 

Among the features specially in- 
stalled for the anniversary celebra- 
tion were an inlaid linoleum with the 
Franz anniversary seal; and a new 





PLAQUE—Joseph E. Franz, presi- 
dent of the Franz Bakery, Portland, 
Ore., right, is shown receiving a 
plaque containing the signatures of 
200 employees from Ray Sweeney, 
general sales manager. 


500 Ib. butter to the 32,389 visitors. 


sign, one of the largest of its kind in 
the world. Fabricated of structural 
steel and translucent plexiglass, the 
sign reproduces a loaf of bread in 
three dimension, full color. The re- 
volving sign is already a landmark on 
Portland’s northeast side. 


Biscuit and Cracker 
Association Elects 
George Burry 


NEW YORK —George Burry, 
founder and head of the Purry Biscuit 
Corp., was elected president of the 
Biscuit & Cracker Manufacturers As- 
sociation of America May 17 during 
the final session of the 53rd annual 
meeting of the association held here 
in the Plaza Hotel. 

Elected as vice presidents were: A. 
P. Strietmann, chairman of the board, 
United Biscuit Company of America; 
Hanford Main, president and treas- 
urer, Sunshine Biscuit Corp.; and G. 
H. Coppers, president of the National 
Biscuit Corp. Walter Dietz was elect- 
ed secretary-treasurer for the asso- 
ciation. : 

The Biscuit & Cracker Manufac- 
turers Association of America is the 
largest representative organization in 
the industry. 





Fleischmann to Help Promote and 
Merchandise Sandwich Idea Contest 


The Fleischmann division of Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc., has announced its 
support of a National Sandwich Idea 
Contest that is being jointly spon- 
sored this summer by the Wheat 
Flour Institute and the National 
Restaurant Assn. 

Although the contest is confined to 
restaurant employees, Fleischmann 
and the Wheat Flour Institute intend 
to promote the prize-winning sand- 
wiches for home as well as restaurant 
consumption, and since “nothing sells 
bread like sandwiches,” the conte*t 
is seen as a powerful business builder 
for the baking as well as the restau- 
rant industry. 

Fleischmann’s pre-contest contribu- 
tion will include nationwide distribu- 
tion of entry blanks to all food service 
employees and operators who wish to 
enter the “Sandwich ldea Contest” 
plus intra-industry promotion of the 


sandwich search through trade paper 
advertisements. 

After selection of the first 20 sand- 
wiches at a preliminary judging by 
Michigan State University’s Hotel and 
Restaurant School, Fleischmann will 
serve as host at a special press lunch- 
eon, in New York City, on July 31, 
when the top prize winners will be 
announced and the first 20 sandwiches 
will be publicized. 

Immediately following the awards 
announcement Fleischmann will dis- 
tribute to bakers a home recipe ver- 
sion of the prize-winning sandwiches 
which will be prepared by the Wheat 
Flour Institute. Bakers, in turn, can 
imprint and distribute these sandwich 
recipe leaflets to their customers 
through retail bakeries or grocery 
outlets and through door-to-door de- 
livery or direct mail, the company 
points out. 
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WEST COAST DIVISION—The new Los Angeles division headquarters of 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co. on East Washington Boulevard will be of 
brick, completely air conditioned. Equipment includes rail siding and truck 


docks. 


Red Star Builds New 
Distribution Centers 
On West Coast 


MILWAUKEE — The Red Star 
Yeast & Products Co. is currently 
building two new California distribu- 
tion centers, one in Los Angeles and 
one in San Francisco. The former will 
serve Southern California as ware- 
house and distributing center and 
will be headquarters for the western 
division offices. The new San Fran- 
cisco building will serve the city and 
the bay area as district headquarters. 
According to J. A. Kirkman, Jr., vice 
president in charge of sales and ad- 
vertising, this is a part of an accel- 
erated sales expansion program de- 
signed to give better service to the 
West Coast area. 


The Los Angeles building will be 
in Los Angeles County on E. Wash- 
ington Blvd., just two blocks off the 
Santa Ana Freeway in East Los 
Angeles. The construction will be of 
brick with windows of louvered sash 
stainless steel. The warehouse section 
will provide rail siding for handling 
carload shipments and truck docks 
for outbound deliveries. Included will 
be a large refrigeration storage in- 
stallation. 

The San Francisco building is be- 
ing erected in Apparel City, an area 
just east of the Bay Shore Freeway 
south of the center of the city. Con- 
struction is of concrete with a build- 
ing front of stainless steel door and 
window sash, and stainless steel pan- 
els below the windows. Warehouse 
area provides dry and refrigerated 
storage facilities and will house the 
truck delivery units. 
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First Study of 
Baking Industry 
Being Offered 


CHICAGO — The first thorough- 
going study of the American baking 
industry in printed form is now be- 
ing offered to industry. 

A pre-publication offer of the two 
volume set “Baking in America” is 
in the mail to 20,000 members of the 
baking industry. The study was made 
by Northwestern University, through 
a grant from the American Bakers 
Assn. 

Volume I, written by William G. 
Panschar, is ‘Economic Develop- 
ment” and totals 344 pages. The see- 
ond volume is “Market Organization 
and Competition,” written by Charles 
C. Slater, and totals 448 pages. 

The first volume covers the history 
of bread from its discovery to its 
production and sale as a part of 
modern industry; the transition of 
baking from a craft to a large scale 
industry; the role of mergers in the 
industry’s growth and a reappraisal 
of the declining consumption story. 

An appraisal of distribution meth- 
ods and costs and some things that 
can be done about them is covered 
in Volume II, with an analysis of the 
cost advantages of chain store bak- 
eries, a new way of analyzing costs 
and market potentials, with addi- 
tional detail of bakery foods market- 
ing. 

Scheduled to be off the press in 
September, the books will be for sale 
at $15 per set. However, the pre- 
publication offer by the ABA will 
enable bakers to purchase single sets 
at $13.50; 4 to 24 sets at $12.50 per 
set; 25 to 49 at $11.50 per set; 50 to 
99 at $10.50 per set. An additional 
5% discount will be given on orders 
which are accompanied by checks. 

“The volumes will have great value 
to bakers as source and reference 
material,” said E. E. Kelley, Jr., But- 
ter Krust Bakeries, Lakeland, Fla. 
ABA president, “and in addition will 
be invaluable for college, university 
and public libraries. 

“A steady flow of inquiries come 
into our office from schools, adver- 
tising agencies and elsewhere, seek- 
ing exactly the information which is 
contained in these publications. It 
has not been possible to supply the 
data to date, but at long last the in- 
dustry has authentic and thorough- 
going information in printed form 
which can fill such requests. 

“These books were four years in 
preparation, Northwestern Univer- 
sity’s Center for Social Research as- 
signing a staff to conduct the in 
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tensive study necessary to the prepa- 
ration of the two volumes. 

“Bakers will perform a service to 
themselves by obtaining sets of the 
pooks and an outstanding service to 
the industry by obtaining extra 
copies for donation to public, high 
school, college and university librar- 


ies. 
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FDA Changes Its 
Stand on Toxicity 
Of Oven Lubricant 


CHICAGO — The American Insti- 
tute of Baking Special Bulletin No. 
86 called attention to the adverse 
opinion of the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration concerning the use of molyb- 
denum disulfide as a lubricant for 
machinery where the lubricant might 
contaminate the finished food. The 
Food and Drug Administration has 
now reversed its stand as is indi- 
cated from the following statements 
taken from a letter signed by M. R. 
Stephens, associate commissioner of 
food and drugs: 

“We have recently been supplied 
with a report of investigation of 
molybdenum disulfide which clarifies 
the situation with respect to this 
particular compound. We wrote the 
inquirer as follows: 

‘The toxicity data which you sub- 
mitted has been reviewed in our 
division of pharmacology. This 
work demonstrates that the molyb- 
denum disulfide is quite insoluble 
and its toxicity is such that we will 
not now interpose objection under 
the Federal Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act to the proposed use of 
this compound as a lubricant for 
baking oven chains. 

‘We hope this supplies the in- 
formation desired. You will, of 
course, appreciate that this com-. 
ment does not apply to other 
molybdenum compounds.’ 

“This, of course, changes the situ- 
ation somewhat from that existing 
when we last wrote you.” 

The AIB bulletin dealing with oven 
lubrication received editorial treat- 
ment on page 17 of the January, 1956, 
issue of The American Baker. The 
bulletin itself is dated November, 
1955. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Manager Named 


CHICAGO—Albert J. Escher, a di- 
rector of the Office Management 
Assn. of Chicago, has been named 
business manager for the American 
Institute of Baking. He succeeds John 
D. Masterson, who left to relocate in 
another state. 

Mr. Escher is a graduate of North- 
western University, where he earned 
bachelor of science and a master of 
business administration degrees. He 
teaches office management and eco- 
nomics in Northwestern’s evening di- 
vision, and has taught at Loyola Uni- 
versity and De Paul University. He is 
also on the board of education of the 
Lincolnwood School. 

While in school, Mr. Escher won 
several honors for scholastic and 
social leadership. He was president of 
the honorary society, Delta Mu Delta, 
and is an honorary member of Delta 
Sigma Pi and Phi Sigma Phi. The 
Commerce Club presented him its 
graduate award for achievement, 
which is given each year to one MBA 
graduate. He is also a director of 
Northwestern University Alumni 
Assn. Mr. Escher’s business experi- 
ence includes several years as office 
manager in Chicago firms. 
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More Nutrition Knowledge 
Needed, Cereal Chemists 
Told; Dr. W. B. Bradley Named 


NEW YORK—The need for more 
fundamental knowledge about wheat 
and wheat flour and nutrition in gen- 
eral was stressed by speakers at the 
41st annual meeting of the American 
Association of Cereal Chemists at the 
Hotel Commodore, New York. The 
meeting was held May 20-24 with 
good turnouts on hand to hear about 
80 papers presented on a variety of 
topics related to the cereal chemis- 
try field. 

Dr. William H. Cathcart, Great At- 
lantic & Pacific Tea Co., retiring 
president of the AACC, discussed 
problems in grain technology. He 
said fundamental knowledge is need- 
ed so that we “might know from both 
nutritional and economic viewpoints 
exactly which portion of the wheat 
berry is best for human nutrition and 
which for farm animals. Such in- 
formation will outline for our milling 
technicians the most suitable division 
of wheat into flour and feeds. We 
must continue to review the neces- 
sity for adding supplementary vita- 
mins and minerals to the products of 
our cereal grains in order that the 
best possible nutritional efficiency 
can be obtained from these grains. 
Perhaps at this time we should con- 
sider the addition of vitamin B,. to 
our cereal foods.” 

Among areas he mentioned was the 
supplementation of cereals with 
amino acids to improve the nutrition- 
al value of the cereal proteins. He 
said that the addition of .2% L-Lysine 
to white bread containing 3% nonfat 
milk solids improves the protein effi- 
ciency ratio over the unsupplemented 
food by 70 to 100%, “thus making 
the quality of the protein of the 
bread similar to that found in meat, 
milk and eggs.” 

Dr. Cathcart said that in the com- 
ing 10 to 20 years, “we are likely to 
have to continually change our ideas 
as to what constitutes adequate nu- 
tritional supplementation of bread 
and other cereal products.” 

A symposium on human nutrition 
was featured during the afternoon 
session May 21, following a luncheon 
at which Wallace & Tiernan, Inc., 
was host. 

Dr. Cathcart continued: “We must 
continue to study all aspects of bak- 
ing technology, for not only must we 
provide food that is nutritious, but 
we must give people food they like 
to eat. We have pointed out many of 
the things that will probably be done 
to improve the nutritional value of 
bread and cereal foods. We must 
exert as much, if not greater, effort 
to improve the flavor and taste of 
baked products and other cereal 
foods. In the case of baked products 
we should give the consumer what is 
desired in the way of volume, grain, 
texture, eating properties and other 
factors. All types of functional meth- 
ods and ingredients that affect qual- 
ity, uniformity, and freshness are 
basically important and must be 
thoroughly studied. 

“New developments and new tech- 
niques must be investigated and ap- 
plied to our science. Rheological fac- 
tors should be investigated because 
many aspects of grain utilization de- 
pend on them. We must also study 
further the effect of radiation treat- 
ment of cereal foods. We must use 
radioactive isotopes, i.e., tracer ele- 
ments, in order that we might better 


understand the mechanics of fermen- 
tation and enzyme action. We should 
find out if ultrasonics could improve 
processing methods and products. 
The effect of mechanical manipula- 
tion on doughs needs study,” Dr. 
Cathcart said. 


Atomic Radiation 


A design for a commercial facility 
for irradiating flour, grain and cereal 
products to control insect infestation 
in those products was described by a 
University of Michigan engineer. 

Prof. Lloyd Brownell, supervisor of 
the U-M Fission Products Labora- 
tory, told the AACC that the unit 
could irradiate 27 tons of flour an 
hour at an estimated cost of 80¢ a 
ton. 


Food Expenditures Up 


Dr. Faith Clark, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, told the AACC dele- 
gates that family food spending is at 
a record high level today. Average 
dollar expenditures for food are now 
about 344 times the prewar level and, 
even after allowing for price in- 
creases, about 1% times those of 
1935-39. This increase is attributable 
in part to more away-from-home 
eating; with higher incomes, families 
spend proportionally more in this 
way. 

Dr. Clark cited a 1948 study of 
food consumption of urban families 
which showed ready-processed foods 
making up one-fourth of the family 
food budget—bread, other baked 
goods, mayonnaise and salad dress- 
ings, and the like. But it may be that 
the biggest changes are behind us, 
Dr. Clark points out. Bread making, 
for example, is now commonly done 
in only a few homes. Only about 3% 
of food budgets in urban homes goes 
to flour, meal and cereals. 


Interest in nutrition is even more 
pronounced. Data show that more is 
consumed of dairy products (except 
butter), eggs, poultry, many of the 
vegetables and fruits than in the 
early 1900’s, but less of potatoes and 
grain products. Per-capita meat con- 
sumption is about the same now or 
a little higher than before World 
War I, but that of fats and sugar is 
definitely higher, Dr. Clark stated. 


Wheat Important 


Half of the world’s people derive 
more than half of their calories from 
the cereal grains, chiefly wheat and 
rice, stated Dr. Barnett Sure, Uni- 
versity of Arkansas. 


Dr. Sure suggested that one meth- 
od of improving the world food sit- 
uation was by amino acid enrichment. 
On the same nitrogen content with 
the added amino acids, lysine, valine, 
and threonine, the proteins in patent 
(milled) wheat flour were improved 
94% of the efficiency of proteins in 
dried nonfat milk solids (skim milk). 
The proteins in corn, rye and barley 
have similarly been improved. If the 
cost of commercially produced amino 
acids can be sufficiently reduced, 
human application of such results 
could contribute significantly towards 
better nutrition for poorly fed popu- 
lation groups, Dr. Sure said. 

Dr. Lawrence Zeleny, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, succeeds Dr. 
Cathcart as president. Other officers 
are named in the story at the right. 
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Dr. William B. Bradley 


AACC Names 
Dr. W. B. Bradley 
President-Elect 


ST. PAUL—Dr. William B. Bradley, 
scientific and research director of the 
American Institute of Baking, has 
been named president-elect of the 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists. 

Dr. Bradley is a leading nutritionist 
in the milling and baking fields and 
has contributed significantly to pres- 
ent-day knowledge on bread staling. 
He has been a member of the AACC 
since 1946 and has served on num- 
erous technical committees. He was 
program chairman of the national 
meeting in 1955. 

Previous to his joining the AIB 
he served as aviation physiologist in 
the Army Air Corps from 1942 to 
1945, holding the rank of captain. 
He is at present a member of the 
editorial advisory boards of both 
Cereal Chemistry and Cereal Science 
Today. : 

This is the second prominent na- 
tional post Dr. Bradley has been 
named to this year. In April he was 
elected president of the Research 
and Development Associates of the 
Food and Container Institute. He 
also was elected chairman of the 
Midwest Section of the AACC in 
April. 

Other officers named were: D. B. 
Pratt, Jr., technical director, Omar 
Bakeries, Inc., reelected treasurer for 
his third two-year term; William L. 
Rainey, vice president and technical 
director, Commander-Larabee Milling 
Co., elected to the executive commit- 
tee; and Dr. Mark A. Barmore, sen- 
ior chemist, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington state, also elect- 
ed to the executive committee. 
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Eastern Bakeries 
Settle Short Strike 


NEWARK, N.J. — A_ one-week 
strike involving four major baking 
firms in the Newark area ended May 
12 with agreement on a new contract. 
The companies are Ward Baking Co., 
General Baking Co., American Bak- 
eries Co. and National Biscuit Co. 

The new one-year pact calls for 
wage increases of 9¢ per hour for the 
bakers and raises the employer con- 
tributions to the pension fund 5¢ an 
hour effective March, 1957. Improved 
vacation plans and job classifications 
are also detailed. 
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BAKERS FORUM—One of the highlights of the eighth annual Bakers Forum 
May 15-16 in Los Angeles was the “Break Bread with the World” display 
shown above. At the left above, industry personalities discuss the exhibit: 
R. Dale Weber, vice president, Interstate Bakeries Corp., Los Angeles, R. L. 
Nafziger, Interstate president and chairman of the American Bakers Assn., 


“Break Bread with the World" 





Los Angeles Bakers Forum 
Develops Novel Display Idea 


LOS AN GELES—An important 
“first” in baking industry promotion, 
an exposition titled “Break Bread 
with the World” highlighted the 
eighth annual Bakers Forum spon- 
sored by the Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Inc., here May 15-16. 

Baked foods of eleven different na- 
tions were displayed at the exposition, 
which was open to the public. Admis- 
sion was charged and proceeds went 
to St. Anne’s Foundation, a non- 
profit, non-sectarian charity organiza- 
tion. This tie-up helped bring the 
Forum wide newspaper, radio and 
television publicity. 

Decorated and novelty cakes en- 
tered in the Gold Cup competition 
also were on display in the “Break 
Bread with the World” area and pub- 
lic visitors to the exposition chose the 
winners by ballot. 

Hourly shows also were presented 
by teams of decorators and home 
economists, demonstrating the use of 
bakery foods on six basic themes: 
Baby showers, wedding receptions, 
holiday parties, children’s parties, 





cocktail parties, and teen-ager par- 
ties. 

The entire exposition was designed 
to show the importance of bakery 
foods in cultural and historic develop- 
ment of all nations. 

A committee of members of the 
Master Bakers Retail Association of 
Los Angeles County was responsible 
for the international display. They 
were Co-Chairmen Jay Thornton, 
Thornton’s Bakery, Pasadena, and 
Don Nixon, Nixon’s Bakery, Whittier; 
Lun Chan, Phoenix Bakery, Los An- 
geles (Chinese); Cari Burkholm, 
Burkholm’s Bakery, Solvang, (Dan- 
ish); Chris Weiss, Weiss Bakery, Bell- 
flower, (Dutch); Ernest Bailey, 
Bailey’s Bakery, Beverly Hills (Eng- 
lish); Paul Ceretto, Ceretto-Giacchino 
Pastries, Los Angeles (French); Nat 
Kalman, Bakemaster’s Bakery, Cul- 
ver City (Italian); George Izumi, 
Grace’s Pastry, Los Angeles (Jap- 
anese); Iz Cohen, Pic-Son Bakery, 
Los Angeles (Israel); Tom Moreno, 
La Esperanza Bakery, Los Angeles 
(Mexican), and Don Nixon (Swedish). 
A special Jungle Bread display was 


GOLD CUP AWARDS—At the left above is a close-up view of one of the 


nationality displays at the “Break Bread with the World” exhibit, a feature 
of the recent Los Angeles Bakers Forum. At the left is Arthur Danzinger, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., president of the allied trades sponsoring the event; 
actress Joan Leslie, who presented the awards at the Gold Cup awards 
banquet, and Bruce Burns, Los Angeles branch bakery division manager for 
Pillsbury, second vice president of the Allied Trades of the Baking Industry 
of South California. At the right, Gold Cup winners pose with Joan Leslie, 


movie star who presented trophies to them in the Ambassador Hotel’s Coco- 


Chicago, and Arthur Danzinger, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Los Angeles, president 
of the Allied Trades of the Baking Industry of Southern California, sponsor 
of the event. In the center, the many novelty and decorated cakes in the 
exhibit dominate the center island display, and at the right are shown a few 
of the eleven nationality displays which featured the exhibit. 


supplied by Van de Kamp’s Holland 
Dutch Bakeries, Inc., Los Angeles. 

This was the first’ time such an 
event had been sponsored in con- 
junction with the Forum. But favor- 
able comment from members of the 
allied trades group, as well as the 
thousands of public viewers, assured 
its continuation at forthcoming con- 
ventions. 

The keynote speaker for the con- 
vention itself was Walter Landor, San 
Francisco packaging consultant, who 
spoke on “Merchandising of Bakery 
Packaging.” 

“The package in which the product 
is distributed is the only merchandis- 
ing tool the baker has left at the 
point of sale, the crucial moment 
when the housewife is ready to reach 
for a bakery item,” Mr. Landor con- 
tended. 

“If we accept the fact that mer- 
chandising at the point of sale is a 
most decisive sales weapon,” Mr. 
Landor declared, “then we must take 
a good long look at the bakery pack- 
age. 

“I’m sure,” he continued, “that all 
of you are very particular about the 
selection and composition of your 
sales force and I know that you ex- 
pend many hours in screening and 
training salesmen who, by virtue of 
their intrinsic abilities and acquired 
skills will, you hope, go out to the 
trade and earn for you a definite com- 
petitive advantage. 


“If one or more of these salesmen 
should falter along the way,” Mr. 
Landor pointed out, “and not com- 
plete what you consider to be an ade- 
quate sales job, the chances are very 
good that he will be immediately re- 
placed. 

“No one in the baking industry to- 
day can afford a sales loser. Certainly 
the salesman who either repels the 
buyer or just lacks communication 
with his customers, will lose sales 
continuously. I believe your great in- 
dustry has not yet begun to tap the 
tremendous selling potential of your 
packaging,—to look upon your pack- 
ages as salesmen. 

“Let us stop thinking of the bakery 
package merely as a box or a bag ora 
wrap that protects the product and 
tells the brand and product story! 
Think of it as a salesman... the only 
salesman you have at the final point 
of purchase. There simply aren’t en- 
ough of your live salesmen to go 
around to whisper the good word 
about your baked goods into the ear 
of the consumer. Your package must 
do that job .. . it must be designed 
to speak its piece without prompting 
from the wings. It must attract; it 
must stop the eye; it must warm the 
heart,—and convey to the mind's eye 
of the consumer all the things you 
want believed about your product: Its 
freshness, its wonderful taste, its high 
quality,—yes, its prestige. Expert de- 


(Continued on page 16) 


nut Grove. Front row, left to right: Gary Hansen, Hansen’s Cakes; H. Hackler, 
Edna Hackler’s Cakes; Earl B. Cox, Helms Bakeries; Joan Leslie; Stan 
Summeril, Procter & Gamble, chairman of Gold Cup competition; George 
Izumi, Grace’s Pastry. Rear row, left to right: Dayton Reinke, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., accepting on behalf of the Snowflake Baking Co.; Herb Scheid, Mrs. 
Sherman’s Donuts; Fred Flanagin, Sugar ’N Spice Bakery; George Tidwell, 
Sugar Products, accepting for Lillian’s Pastries; and Mark Buford, M. E. 
Bear Co., accepting for John McNamara. Nine varieties of baked foods were 


represented in the competition. 
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Flour Distributors 
Discuss Their 


Future Role 


By GEORGE W. POTTS 
The American Baker Editorial Staff 

BALTIMORE—The future role of 
flour distribution in a changing mer- 
chandising pattern and related prob- 
lems facing the industry were 
prought sharply into focus at the 
37th annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Flour Distribu- 
tors held here May 20-22. 

Following -a general convention 
theme of “let’s call a spade a spade,” 
speakers discussed bulk flour distri- 
bution, the farm program, diversifi- 
cation of sales and the position of 
mixes in the distributors’ merchan- 
dising plans. The prcegram con- 
cluded with a panel session recap- 
ping the highlights of the addresses 
with featured speakers answering 
questions from the floor. 

J. Ross Myers III, J. Ross Myers 
& Son, Baltimore, representing the 
host group and “kingpin” in the con- 
vention arrangements, acted as mod- 
erator of the session. In preliminary 
remarks, Mr. Myers emphatically de- 
clared that “the days of the pure 
flour distributor are definitely num- 
bered,” and saw the outlook for the 
future optimistic in diversified fields, 
but not as pure flour distributors. 

This controversial question of the 
need for diversification among flour 
jobbers was aired earlier in the pro- 
gram by Phillip Orth, Ph. Orth Co., 
Milwaukee, who contended that un- 
less the flour jobber diversified and 
added lines to his operation, he would 
not be doing much to combat the 
“twin evils of the industry.” He listed 
these “twin evils” as decline in per 
capita consumption of wheat flour 
products and direct selling. 


Role of Baking Mixes 

The role of baking mixes in the 
merchandising scheme of the pro- 
gressive flour distributor was out- 
lined by William Allen Gettemuller, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Baltimore. He 
noted that family mix manufacturers 
have increased their varieties, im- 
proved their quality and are “mer- 
chandising the packages and the 
products from these packages more 
every day.” 

“We might as well accept this 
family mix competition, expect more 
activity in this field and put our 
efforts behind the sale of bakery 
products,” he contended. “If bakers 
will raise their standard of quality, 
raise their prices and merchandise 
their products, their potential market 
is greater than ever,” he stated. 

Mr. Gettemuller presented the 
Pillsbury Mills film, “New Horizons 
in Baking,” and concluded by stating 
that bakery mixes and bases are “be- 
coming as natural in the bakeshop 
as a mechanical dough mixer, with 
increase in sales proving the point.” 


Bulk Handling Discussed 

Kermit Clawson, International 
Milling Co., New York, advised the 
members of the NAFD that the 
transition to bulk handling of flour 
should not seriously affect the opera- 
tion of the flour distributor. 

“Bulk does not present a_pessi- 
mistic picture from the standpoint of 
the distributor,” he declared, indicat- 
ing that the distributor, like the 
baker must consider bulk flour hand- 
ling from the economical standpoint 
and practicability of use by accounts. 
This speaker saw use of bulk by 
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the smaller baker well in the future, 
with use by accounts of less than 200 
cwt. a week probably not practical. 


As part of the presentation, Mr. 
Clawson showed the film released by 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers showing the use of Interna- 
tional Milling Co. equipment in ac- 
tual bulk handling operations. 


Officers Elected 

The concluding session May 22 fea- 
tured reports of chairmen of the 
standing committees and election of 
officers. 

Robert F. Schoedler, Vanderbilt 
Flour Co., Chicago, was elected presi- 
dent of the NAFD, replacing Thomas 
F. Dusenbery. J. Ross Myers, III, 
Baltimore, was named first vice 
president and Ben Peoples, Charles 
Koch Flour Co., Pittsburgh, second 
vice president. Phillip W. Orth, Mil- 
waukee, was named secretary-treas- 
urer of the group. 
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New Jersey Bakers 
Plan 1956 Meeting 


JERSEY CITY, N.J.—The conven- 
tion committee of the New Jersey 
Bakers Board of Trade meeting May 
16 at the Bakers Mutual Co-op here 
reported that the association’s 38th 
annual convention and exhibition will 
be held Oct. 13-15 at the Berkeley- 
Carteret Hotel, Asbury Park, N.J. 

The planning meeting was conduct- 
ed by Richard Methven, permanent 
committee chairman, and was held 
in Jersey City because the Hudson 
County division of the New Jersey 
Bakers Board of Trade has been 
designated as host for the 1956 con- 
vention. Ziegfried Blaschke, North 
Bergen, N.J., will serve as 1956 con- 
vention chairman. 

Committee members agreed that 
the pattern of the convention should 
be basically the same as last year’s 
highly successful affair—placing maj- 
or emphasis on exhibits, demonstra- 
tions and panel discussion. However 
plans are being made to give exhibi- 
tors a number of services not avail- 
able in 1955. 

Special committees appointed to 
carry on the work of the convention 
are as follows: Program committee: 
Paul Boruta, Gerry Kirk, Francis 
Dietch; Roundup Night—Elton Vine- 
burg, Mark Shackleton, Francis 
Dietch, Emil Kaeser, Carl Greus, 
Walter Maier, Richard Methven, Wil- 
liam Stiefel II, Paul Tuerff, James 
Pinnola; Publicity — Richard Meth- 
ven, Gerry Kirk, Michael Herzog; 
Exhibits and Booths—Richard Meth- 
ven, Frank B. Casey Jr., Walter An- 
gerer, Hubert Berchem, Ziegfried 
Blaschke; Banquet—C. R. Kooiman, 
Walter Maier, William Kelly, Willi 
Goerig; Finance—C. R. Kooiman, 
Jacob Breen; Registration — Jacob 
Breen, Allied Trades Division No. 9 
of New Jersey; Cake Contest—Joseph 
Gretzel, John Keller, Emil Kaeser; 
Prizes—Joseph Gratzel, Frank Gnied- 
ziejko; Reception — All executive 
members. 
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WARD DIVIDEND 


NEW YORK—The directors of the 
Ward Baking Co. have declared the 
regular quarterly dividend of 1%% 
($1.37% per share) on the outstand- 
ing 5% cumulative preferred stock of 
the company, and also declared a 
quarterly dividend of 25¢ per share 
on the outstanding common stock of 
the company. Both dividends are pay- 
able July 1, 1956 to holders of record 
of June 15, 1956. 











Theodore Van de Kamp 


T. J. Van de Kamp, 
Bakery Executive, 
Dies at Age of 64 


LOS ANGELES—Theodore J. Van 
de Kamp, executive vice president of 
Van de Kamp’s Holland Dutch Bak- 
eries, Inc., Los Angeles, died recently 
at the age of 64 years. He had lived 
at Pacific Palisades, Cal., near here. 

Mr. Van de Kamp was a co-founder, 
along with his brother-in-law, Law- 
rence L. Frank, of the California 
bakery chain. The partnership was 
formed in 1915 and originally potato 
chips were produced by the plant. 
Within a few years the plant became 
a bakery. The company acquired a 
Seattle plant in 1929. In the Los 
Angeles area the company serves 175 
locations, about 125 of which are in 
supermarkets. Mr. Frank is chairman 
of the board of Van De Kamp’s. 

A native of Milwaukee, Mr. Van de 
Kamp was in the insurance business 
prior to entering the baking field. 

Surviving are the widow, Florence, 
and two sons, Arthur H. and Theo- 
dore E. Van de Kamp, both of Los 
Angeles. 
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Orville Pickens 
Joins Sara Lee 


CHICAGO — Orville Pickens has 
joined the staff of the Kitchens of 
Sara Lee, Inc., Chicago, Charles W. 
Lubin, president, has announced. Mr. 
Pickens will be in charge of the re- 
search and new products department, 
as well as the experimental bakery 
and laboratory. He will report direct- 
ly to Mr. Lubin and to Jack Kollman, 
Sara Lee’s vice president in charge 
of operations, working closely with 
them on new products research and 
on quality standards. The experimen- 
tal bakery and control laboratory has 
been expanded to provide enlarged 
facilities for this broadened program. 

Prior to joining Sara Lee, Mr. 
Pickens was head of the bakery re- 
search and bakery service division of 
Wilson & Co. One of the nation’s 
leading bakery technologists, he is 
the author of many technical articles 
on cake baking and has been a guest 
lecturer at various industry schools 
and conventions. 

A graduate of Dunwoody Institute 
of Baking, Minneapolis, Mr. Pickens 
is a member of the Chicago Bakers 
Club, the American Society of Bakery 
Engineers, and an honorary member 
of the Chicago Bakers Production 
Men’s Club. 
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Arthur Hackett 
To Address AIB 


Commencement 


CHICAGO—-Nobody planned it 
that way, but two of the main fig- 
ures at the commencement of Class 
69 at the American Institute of Bak- 
ing will represent the same company 
—Drake Bakeries. Vice president 
Arthur Hackett, who is a member 
of AIB’s educational advisory com- 
mittee, had already accepted an in- 
vitation to give the commencement 
address when the class held its elec- 
tion on May 22. However, the an- 
nouncement had not been made to 
class members when they elected 
James H. Cooper, of Drake Bakeries, 
their president, and James T. Moore, 
of Awrey Bakeries, as secretary and 
treasurer. 

Mr. Hackett is a veteran of 43 
years in the baking industry, 17 of 
them with the Drake firm. He was 
director of research and quality con- 
trol until his appointment as vice 
president. Among the extra services 
he gives the industry are member- 
ship on the Baking Industry Sanita- 
tion Standards Committee and the 
presidency of the American Society 
of Bakery Engineers, to which he 
was elected in March. 

His colleague, Mr. Cooper, has 
been with Drake’s for three years. 
He is a student at the Institute as 
part of his company’s management 
training program. In the company’s 
Brooklyn plant, he has worked in the 
accounting, personnel, sales, and pro- 
duction departments. Mr. Cooper is 
an Army veteran of overseas duty. 
He and his family live in West 
Babylon, Long Island. 

The class secretary-treasurer is a 
production supervisor for Awrey Bak- 
eries in Detroit. He has been with 
the firm for four and a half years, 
before which he worked for a man- 
agement engineering firm. His mili- 
tary service in the Navy included 
two years of overseas duty. Mr. 
Moore attended Notre Dame, Ohio 
Wesleyan, and Northwestern Univer- 
sity, and holds a bachelor of science 
degree. He is a resident of Birming- 
ham, a Detroit suburb. 

Graduation ceremonies for Class 
69 will be held at the institute, 400 
E. Ontario St., Chicago, on Friday, 
June 15, at 1:30 p.m. Interested per- 
sons are welcome to attend. 
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Army to Purchase 


All Services’ Food 


WASHINGTON—The Department 
of the Army has been designated as 
single manager for food procurement 
and distribution for the Armed 
Forces under a directive issued by 
Charles E. Wilson, secretary of de- 
fense. 

The new set-up is to be known as 
the Military Subsistence Supply 
Agency. It supersedes the present 
Armed Forces’ food supply function 
of the Army Quartermaster Corps. 

Purpose of the agency under the 
single manager concept recommended 
by the Hoover Commission is to pro- 
vide the most effective and economi- 
cal means of supplying subsistence 
to the Armed Forces and to elimin- 
ate duplication and overlapping of 
effort among the Army, Navy and 
Air Force. 

It will be headed by an executive 
director to be appointed by the sec- 
retary of the army and will be 
staffed by civilian personnel employed 
by the Army department and by mili- 
tary personnel from all services. 
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Retail Bakers Ponder Industry's 
Future at New York State Meeting 


By GEORGE W. POTTS 
The American Baker Editorial Staff 

NEW YORK—tThe future of the re- 
tail baker in the American business 
picture received considerable atten- 
tion on the program of the 61st an- 
nual convention of the New York 
State Assn. of Manufacturing Retail 
Bakers, Inc., held here May 27-29. 

Flatly declaring that “there always 
will be a retail baker,” John Benkert, 
Benkert’s Bakery, Great Neck, N.Y., 
pointed to the competition from the 
wholesaler and supermarket but indi- 
cated “the picture is not as dark as 
it may seem.” 

The past president of the New York 
group and the Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America noted that “the aver- 
age American has a sweet tooth and 
is making more money,” and coun- 
selled the bakers to be alert and pro- 
gressive and make the future secure. 
He stated that so long as there is 
such strong interest in exhibits and 
conventions, it proves that “the baker 
intends to hold and improve his posi- 
tion in spite of problems of labor, 
competition and premixes.” 

Commenting that the new genera- 
tion hesitates to enter “dad's field,” 
he urged the bakers to stress the good 
points and opportunities in the retail 
baking field instead of the ‘“unpleas- 
ant side, heart-aches and hard work.” 
“We are fortunate to be in the busi- 
ness and should start appreciating it 
as it holds great opportunity,” he 
concluded. 

Using the theme “What’s Ahead,” 
Walter R. Schuchardt, Lake Forest 
Pastry Shop, St. Louis, president of 
ARBA, told the bakers to constantly 
“take stock” with their eye to the 
future. 

He stated that the only real way to 
forecast the future is on the basis of 
past experience. Contending “that 
doesn’t always prove anything,” he 
urged the bakers to constantly take 
stock of their position as they would 
take stock of their supplies. 

This speaker cautioned the bakers 
to beware of a “something for 
nothing” attitude, pointing out that 
it is dangerous and can cause loss of 
self-reliance. 

Mr. Schuchardt told the bakers to 
“know how to merchandise the prod- 
ucts you produce, and make certain 
the baked foods are of as high quali- 
ty as you think they are.” 


The Supermarket Competitor 

This speaker told the bakers that 
the supermarket, not other bakers or 
faddists, was the real competitor, and 
saw good business potential in the 
strong population trend and increased 
wages. 

The ARBA president called for in- 
creased support of the national organ- 
ization, asking the bakers to express 
pride in the industry by becoming 
contributing, active members. Touch- 
ing on his earlier criticism of the 
“something for nothing” attitude, he 
pointed out that unless membership 
is strong the minority is paying for 
benefits to the majority. 

The future of the retail baker as it 
is affected by the labor movement 
was aired in a panel session featuring 
Leon Jaffe, counsel for the group, and 
five bakers who worked with him in 
arbitration that was climaxed by the 
acceptance of a new three-year con- 
tract with the union. 

During the session it was claimed 
that the average retail baker knows 
the figures relative to rent, produc- 


tion, merchandising and ingredient 
costs, but is “in the 1890’s when it 
comes to employee relations.” 

Referring to the union movement, 
it was pointed out that as national 
union mergers have taken place, a 
revolution is in progress that will 
affect all bakers. It was indicated 
here that many smaller union groups 
were merging into one vast local for 
uniformity of contracts and strength 
of the organization. 

It was pointed out at this session 
that ‘the only weapon the employer 
has is to have capable representation 
of his industry at local, state and na- 
tional levels to protect his position.” 

Represented on the management- 
labor panel were: Joseph Heppt, As- 
toria; Joseph Huber, Astoria; Leo 
Fischer, Corona; Emil Miller, Brook- 
lyn, and George Fiedler, Westbury. 

Counsel fo the bakers on sales, mer- 
chandising and production was offer- 
ed the program through short address 
by R. T. Bohn, Sugar Information, 
Inc., Searsdale, N.Y., covering ‘The 
Role of Sugar in Bread and Sweet 
Raised Doughs;” I. Herbert Wilson, 
MOJ Products Corp., Bronx, N.Y., 
discussing ‘“‘How To Price For Sales 
Volume and Profit,” and Charles 
Murphy, Standard Brands, Inc., New 
York, covering “Merchandising and 
Sales.” Adam Metz, president of 
Bakers Mutual Insurance Co. of New 
York, reviewed the history of his 
company working with the bakers’ 
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Rising tosts of operations in 
the flour mill and in the es 
are credited with the responsibil- 
i read prices in 
a publication recently released 
by the Agricultural Marketing 
Service of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

The publication “Marketing 
Margins for White Bread” points 
out that bread prices have ad- 
vanced 70 per cent in the past ten 
years. The cost of wheat in the 
loaf of bread has gained from 
2.1e to 2.7¢, but the farmer's 
share of the consumer bread dol- 


earnings of bakery workers ad- 
vanced a third between 1946 and 
1950 and “a further rise of ap- 
roximately the same amount 
as taken place since 1950.” 
The publication notes that the 
price of paper similar to that 
used for bread wrapping ad- 
vanced 87 per cent in the period 
covered. It also reported that 
handling, transportation and 
milling charges rose from 1 cent 
to nearly 2 cents per loaf. 
Grocer mark-up was noted as 
little changed in the ten year 
period. 
The report commented that 
large baking plants have been 


meeting the challenge of rising 
labor costs by increased mecha- 
nization and bulk handling of in- 
gredients, creating greater effi- 
ciency of production. 

The report can be summed up 
as showing that the higher price 
of bread paid by consumers has 
not been reflected in increased 
profits for farmer, miller, baker 
or grocer but is due entirely to 
greater costs in transportation, 
processing and delivery. 


w . 
(the price received by the baker) 
was listed at 14.8¢. Of this total, 
the baker retains eight-tenths of 
a cent as profit before taxes. 

A separate study by the Mar- 
rvice showed net profits 
of six leading bakers, after taxes, 

lining from per cent in 
1946 to 2.3 per.cent in 1954. 

she vepest noted fe. oven. 
age hourly earnings of grain mi 
workers advanced 85 r cent in 
the ten year period, that hourly 





BREAD MARGINS—The newspaper 
mat illustrated above is being distri- 
buted by the Bakers of America Pro- 
gram, Chicago, to 7,000 daily and 
weekly newspapers. It is based on the 
booklet “Marketing Margins for 
White Bread” recently published by 
the Agricultural Marketing Service 
of the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. Similar material, in script form, 
is also being distributed to radio and 
television commentators. The bakers’ 
promotional program says the booklet 
itself or the material above may have 
value as reference if you see or hear 
comment which does not go into de- 
tail on the baker costs, but merely 
notes the small sum received by 
farmers for wheat and infers that 
bakers retain a large part of the total 
cost. 


group, stressing the importance of 
liability insurance. 

An exhibit featuring the products 
of 30 allied firms was held through- 
out the convention. Also featured was 
a large sweet goods display and a 
cake decorating contest. Winners of 
the cake decorating contest were: 
Richard Morgan, Utica, first prize; 
August Riesterer, West Hempstead, 
second; Paul Stahl, Brooklyn, third, 
and Hans Grabowski, New York, 
fourth. 

On the social side the convention 
offered a president’s reception and 
cocktail hour, banquet and ball, a trip 
to the Rheingold Breweries, New 
York, and a farewell party in the 
Pennsylvania Room of the Hotel 
Statler. 

Officers Elected 

Robert Johnson, Johnson’s Bakery, 
Rochester, was elected president of 
the group at the annual business ses- 
sion concluding the convention. He re- 
places Walter G. Bauer, Master Bak- 
ers Purchasing Co-op, Brooklyn, who 
was named honorary president of the 
association. 

Paul Miklusak, Royal Bakery, 
Bronx, was named first vice president, 
Charles Schutz, Schutz Home Bakery, 
Buffalo was elected second vice presi- 
dent, and Philip Weismantel, Weis- 
mantel Bros. Bakery, Mineola, be- 
came third vice president. Karl Stock, 
Stock’s Bakery, Brooklyn, was re- 
elected treasurer of the association. 
Peter J. Braida, New York, is secre- 
tary of the group. 

The 62nd annual convention of the 
New York State Association of Manu- 
facturing Retail Bakers, Inc., will be 
held in Rochester in 1957. 
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Chicago R.O.L.L. Has 


New Local Council 


CHICAGO — Edmund Kutchins, 
New Process Baking Co., Chicago, 
was elected Loafer Blender (presi- 
dent) of the newly-formed local 
council of the Royal Order of Loyal 
Loafers in the Chicago area. Mr. 
Kutchins will head the new organiza- 
tion which was formed after a pro- 
posal made by George N. Graf, Qual- 
ity Bakers of America, Inc., New 
York, Head Loafer. 

Other officers elected were: Loaf- 
er Slicer (first vice president) Tom 
Flood, Burny Bros., Inc.; Loafer 
Wrapper (second vice president) Lou 
Pelton, Coleman & Pelton; Mixer 
(secretary) James McLaughlin, Ekco 
Products Co.; and Enricher (treas- 
urer) Joseph J. Donzelli, Donz Bak- 
eries Co. 

Mr. Graf pointed out that the Chi- 
cago council would be used as a pat- 
tern for forming other Loafer coun- 
cils at the “grass roots” level and 
“would augment tremendously the 
baking industry’s fight to regain its 
share of the consumer’s food dol- 
lar.” He also stated that the con- 
centrated efforts of Loafer members 
on a city, county or state basis would 
be more effective in combatting the 
misconceptions and fallacies spread 
about the nutritive value of bakery 
foods. 

In addition, the councils would 
prove invaluable in supplementing 
the national promotion programs 
such as the Better Breakfast months, 
July Is Picnic Month, August Is 
Sandwich Month and the Dessert 
Festival. 

An advisory committee composed 
of bakers, members of the allied 
trades and a press committee will 
be appointed by the officers to meet 
with them to discuss achievements 
and to plan future Loafer projects 
in the Chicago area. 
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Adrian J. Vander Voort 


HONORED — The Dunwoody Indus- 
trial Institute, Minneapolis, recently 
honored the head of its Baking School 
on the completion of 25 years’ service 
to Dunwoody and the baking industry, 
H. Rowan Gaither, Jr., president of 
the Ford Foundation, addressed the 
400 employees and friends as J. R. 
Kingman, Jr., director of the school, 
presented the award to Mr. Vander 
Voort and John A. Butler, assistant 
director, also with 25 years’ service, 
Edward T. Harding, instructor in the 
baking department, received his 
10-year service award. Mr. Vander 
Voort also has over 20 years’ service 
as technical editor of The American 
Baker magazine. 





Chicago Bakers Club 


Issues New Roster 


CHICAGO—Just off the press is 
the new membership roster of the 
Bakers Club of Chicago. The 1956 
listing contains 672 individual listings, 
437 firm listings, has five countries 
represented and 34 states in the US. 

The roster, considered a valuable 
aid by club members, carries an ex- 
tensive listing. In addition to each in- 
dividual member’s name, the listing 
shows the status of the member, such 
as resident or non-resident, title of 
the member, his firm name, its ad- 
dress and phone number, member’s 
residence address and phone number. 

The membership count of the club 
shows 222 regular members, 100 asso- 
ciate members, 318 non-residents, 
four honorary members, 19 retired, 
and one courtesy member. Last year’s 
roster showed 215 regular members 
and 90 associate members. 


DEATHS 


Mrs. Helen Marx, wife of Victor E. 
Marx, secretary of the American Soci- 
ety of Bakery Engineers, Chicago, 
died recently. The couple was mar- 
ried in 1923. 


Paul Pfrommer, 58 a veteran of 25 
years of service work in the baking 
industry, died May 21 of a heart at- 
tack. A retail baker for many years, 
Mr. Pfrommer had been with Durkee 
Famous Foods, Chicago, for the past 
seven years. He is survived by his 
widow, Frieda, a married son and a 
married daughter, and two grand- 
children. 
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DURKEE-CAHOKIA DEMONSTRATION—Over 400 bakers in the greater 
St. Louis area recently attended a bakery demonstration given by the Cahokia 
Flour Co. and Durkee Famous Foods at the Hotel Chase. The program was 
conducted by Frank Clegg of Durkee, shown at the left above, with the 
assistance of John Ditmar (at the right of Mr. Laine), George Newmayer and 
the late Paul Pfrommer of Durkee. A discussion of candies for rctail bakers 
and new formulas featured the meeting, along with a baked foods display. 
An added attraction was the introduction of Frankie Laine, singer appearing 
at the hotel. He presented to a group of boys and girls from the Evangelical 
Children’s Home a large sheet cake with the words “Let Your Baker Do Your 
Baking.” After the meeting, those in attendance adjourned to the Starlite 
Roof for dinner through the courtesy of Durkee Famous Foeds and the 
Cahokia Flour Co. 
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PROBLEM AND SOLUTION—The 25-foot-high steel structure pictured 
above which extends over a highway in Cumberland, Md., is a rather unique 
solution to a problem which recently confronted the Community Baking Co. 
in setting up its bulk flour installation. Since Community receives its flour 
by “Airslide”’ rail car, and their rail siding is located across the highway from 
the plant, it was necessary to provide a means of accommodating the hose 
through which bulk flour is blown about 140 feet from the rail car to bulk 
storage bins inside the bakery. It was decided that by using this overhead 
“bridge,” there would be less installation and maintenance costs than if the 
highway were by-passed by providing a tunnel. This system includes special 
pneumatic unloading equipment for rail car bulk delivery, the steel truss, and 
two bulk storage bins located on the second floor of the bakery. Each of these 
bins holds 60,000 Ib. flour. The installation was designed by engineers of Inter- 
national Milling Co. The firm also made the first delivery of bulk flour to the 
Community plant by means of one of its fleet of “Airslide” rail cars. 


Macklem Baking Co. Launches Bunny Bread 








In a special sales meeting recently 
attended by bakery representatives 
from all over the U.S. as well as sales 
and production department members 
of the Macklem Baking Co., Macklem 
announced the launching of Bunny 
Bread in the Denver and northern 
Colorado market. 

A complete preview was given to 
all sales and production personnel for 
Macklem of the advertising, merchan- 
dising and sales strategy planned for 
the new loaf of bread. Assisting in 
the Denver bakery’s program were 
technical experts in the field of bak- 
ing, bakery merchandising and adver- 
tising, and bakery sales from the 
American Bakers Cooperative, Inc., 
Teaneck, N.J. Representatives of oth- 
er bakeries from around the U.S. who 


have already successfully shifted ‘to 
Bunny Bread were present at the 
meeting to participate in the sales 
and merchandising drive. 

The initial program for Macklem 
calls for a complete saturation pro- 
gram on outdoor advertising, radio, 
newspaper and TV. Extensive point- 
of-purchase material and store dem- 
onstration and sales promotion also 
have been planned. 

Left to right in the picture 
are Richard Knight, Macklem 
Baking Co.; Miss Mickey Shaffer 
of Denver University, one of the 
Bunny girls assisting in the store 
promotion and advertising work, and 
Jack Lewis, Lewis Bros. Bakery, 
Anna, Ill., originator of the Bunny 
Bread program. 
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GROCERY CUSTOMERS INVITATION 
-- JOIN IN CELEBRATING 


INTERNATIONAL 


WHITE BREAD 


FOR ENERGY WEEK 
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BREAD WEEK — Growing participa- 
tion in the International Bread Weeks 
is evidenced by several eastern bak- 
eries observing the June promotion, 
mn “White Bread for Energy Week.” The 
Yoch Bakery, Shamokin, Pa., and 
Heiner’s Bakery, Huntington, W.Va., 
are promoting their own brand of 
white bread as the promotion recom- 
mends. Employees will wear a white 
badge carrying the plan’s emblem, 
and newspaper advertising is planned. 
Posters as illustrated above are avail- 
able at cost. Considerable publicity is 
planned, with the proclaiming of 
bread week by civic officials, etc. Fur- 
ther details are available from Inter- 
national Bread Weeks, Inc., 333 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 
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ANNUAL MEETING — Attending the meeting of the Biscuit & Cracker 
Manufacturers Assn. held recently in conjunction with the Independent Bis- 
cuit Manufacturers Co., Inc., at the Plaza Hotel, New York, were (left to 
right, standing): A. J. Brown, Schulze & Burch Biscuit Co., Chicago; Richard 
H. Schmidt, Crescent Macaroni & Cracker Co., Davenport, fowa; B&CMA 
secretary, Walter H. Dietz, Chicago; B&CMA president, J. S. Vander Heide, 
Holland-American Wafer Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.; B&CMA counsel, Joseph 
M. Creed, Washington, D.C.; Miss Margaret Lansen, Chicago office B&ECMA; 
Paul Schulze, III, Schulze & Burch Biscuit Co., Chicago, and George W. 
Burry, Burry Biscuit Co., Elizabeth, N.J. Seated, (left to right): Eugene J. 
Fretz, Robert A. Johnston Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; J. C. McMullen, Weston 
Biscuit Co., Inc., Passaic, N.J.; Frank J. Delaney, Jr., Midwest Piscuit Co., 
Burlington, Iowa; Carl H. Wortz, III, Wortz Biscuit Co., Fort Smith, Ark.; 
K. K. O’Hara, the Dare Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ontario, Canada; J. Russell 
Havey, Megowen-Educator Food Co., Lowell, Mass.; E. S. Moore, Jr., Na- 
tional Biscuit Co., New York; K. F. MacLellan, United Biscuit Co., Melrose 
Park, Ill.; and C. M. Dare, the Dare Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ontario. 
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CALIFORNIA'S BAKERS FORUM GROWS 


(Continued from page 12) 





sign can convey these intangibles.” 

Mr. Landor said it was the advertis- 
ing agency’s responsibility to take the 
initiative on package design, and to 
tell the baker if his product’s package 
and label are weak. He stressed that 
package designing was becoming a 
highly specialized business requiring 
its own experts, although granting 
that package manufacturers have 
very good design departments. 

In regard to costs, the speaker 
quoted a rule of thumb in other food 
and beverage industries: Allocate the 
equivalent of 5% of one year’s ad- 
vertising budget. Distributed over the 
life of the package or label, which 
should be no less than five years, 
this amounts to just 1% per year of 
the advertising budget. The equiva- 
lent of 1% of your promotional dol- 
lar will buy the best selling design 
you can get, he said. 

Today’s Best Bargain 

“Bread is the number one bargain 
in the grocery store, because it gives 
more nutrition for less money. But 
too many people do not know that.” 
Thus R. L. Nafziger, president, Inter- 
state Bakeries Corp., and chairman 
of the board of governors, American 
Bakers Assn., appealed for “every 
baker and every business connected 
with the baking industry” to join in 
a promotional campaign. 

Pointing out that the decrease in 
flour consumption in the U.S. during 
the past 14 years reflects a decrease 
in consumption of commercially- 
baked products, Mr. Natziger recog- 
nized “a challenge to every one of 
us. It is also a measure of opportun- 
ity for every one of us... to in- 
crease our business.” 

He urged that the baking indus- 
try buckle down to win a justifiable 
share of the American food market 
by improving the product, advertis- 
ing more effectively, and selling hard- 
er. 
One of the most important things 
to be done, he suggested, is to or- 
ganize local support of national 
drives. 

“A good example of an effective 
local program is that of the dairy 
industry,” he said. The American 
Dairy Assn. program is supported 
locally by dairy farmers, milk pro- 
cessing plants and suppliers. 

Mr. Nafziger recommended similar 
support of the national program of 
the American Bakers Assn. 

Discussing financing, Fred P. Spec- 
tor, public accountant, emphasized 
the need for sufficient capital in start- 
ing a new business. No cost factor 
dare be overlooked, he said. Such 
expenses as store repairs, plumbing 
and electrical work, advance rent 
and an opening advertising campaign 
must be considered as carefully as 
the obvious costs of equipment and 
opening inventory, he stressed. 

“The Missing Ingredient’”—adver- 
tising—was discussed by Walter Mar- 
to, Walter Marto Advertising, Los 
Angeles. Advertising is productive in 
selling products, Mr. Marto explained, 
and it should be figured into the 
price structure in the same manner 
as labor, ingredients, etc. 

He said he considers newspapers 
to be the best “foundation” for ad- 
vertising, but that other media may 
be more suitable to particular situa- 
tions. 

Irving M. Robbins, president, Plas- 
tolite Products, dealt with the im- 
portance of signs in effective mer- 
chandising and advertising. 

Recent developments in fluorescent 


lights have made them increasingly 
valuable for signs, he said. They 
have become cheaper and their life 
has been extended to as much as 7,000 
hours. 

Use of plastics also has created 
new and unusual sign effects with 
various types of lighting, Mr. Robbins 
said. 

“First Impressions Count” was the 
topic of Frank E. Cox, Sales develop- 
ment manager, the Kawneer Co., 
Berkeley, Calif. The appearance of 
an area, he said, cannot only cause 
a difference in sales, but can affect 
property values by 50% or more in 
either direction. 

The use of the telephone as a sales 
tool was urged by Phyllis Tomlinson, 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph. She 
suggested courtesy and consideration 
in telephone transactions. 

Jerry C. Montgomery, president, 
Columbus Show Case Co., Columbus, 
Ohio, said that the importance of a 
good location ‘cannot be over-em- 
phasized” in efforts toward building 
a profitable sales volume. 

Mr. Montgomery, whose company 
has had experience with both service 
and self-service bakeries, said he be- 
lieves the baker is “leaving the retail 
field”. when he goes into a self-serv- 
ice operation. 

The most essential phase of a suc- 
cessful retail bakery is quality, ac- 
cording to William F. Thie, Virginia 
Bakery, Cincinnati, Ohio, director, 
past-president and treasurer of the 
Associated Retail Bakers of America. 

Quality, Mr. Thie warned, doesn’t 
just happen. “You can’t make good 
products without good ingredients.” 
Bakers should try to be creative, Mr. 
Thie said, and use their imaginations. 
He also made an appeal for closer 
organization. 

“Retailers must get together and 
exchange ideas and information,” he 
said. 

Careful checking of a building be- 
fore signing a lease was suggested 
by Lester Hock, president, the Bevles 
Co. Professional planning in the ar- 
rangement of equipment can reduce 
labor costs by as much as 50%, he 
said, pointing out that “the most 
wasteful motion in bakeries is un- 
necessary walking.” 

Retail Equipment Discussed 

“Equipment in the Retail Bakery 
Shop” was discussed by William C. 
Burke, sales manager, Robert I. 
Steen Co. Most bakery equipment 
today is good mechanically, he said, 
but the retailer should guard against 
getting pieces that are hard to clean. 

Different types of lighting and the 
effects they produce were explained 
by Roy E. Dahlin, director, light 
development, Southern California 
Edison Co. He asked retailers to con- 
sult their local light companies for 
help in achieving various objectives. 

He stressed the importance of 
vision in creating impressions, and 
said “vision is not possible without 
light.” 

Bakers are joining in the new 
trend toward pastel colors, said 
Margo Graham, color consultant, 
Fuller Brush Co. Doilies, product 
backgrounds—and even the string for 
tying cartons—can be used for ef- 
fective color appeal in bakeries, she 
said. 

Dr. Harold Furst, regional econ- 
omist, Bank of America, San Fran- 
cisco, expressed great optimism for 
the economic future of California. 
He foresees a population of 17% mil- 


lion by 1965, making it America’s 
most populous state. 

The increase in automation today 
reflects a need for change to meet 
competition, said William Ziemke, 
Fairfax Bread Co., San Francisco. 
Liquid ferments in his opinion may 
well be one of the important changes. 
He finds the process saves equip- 
ment and space, saves time in pro- 
cessing, and makes for greater uni- 
formity. 

While bread made from liquid fer- 
ment has a softer texture, he does 
not believe it has a longer shelf life. 

Cliff Haskell, retail division man- 
ager, Alpha Beta Markets, Los An- 
geles, cited the difficulty in marking 
bread prices and the fact that this 
fault slows the work of checkers. 
He also criticized bakers for the lack 
of packaging and display advance- 
ments to give the grocer more point- 
of-sale help. ‘ 

The advantages of metal foil were 
presented by A. I. Totten, Reynolds 
Metal Co., and Wayne Marcoux, 
Ekco Alcoa Contains, Ine. Foil, 
they said, offers maximum protec- 
tion and sales appeal. 

Consumer acceptance and economy 
also were claimed by J. C. Tobin, 
Crown-Zellerbach Corp., Western 
Waxed Paper division, on behalf of 
his product. 

Re-use value in the home, suitabil- 
ity to freezer storage, a firmer wrap 
which reduces operating expense, and 
utilization of color were mentioned 
as advantages of waxed paper. 

Fibreboard packaging provides at- 
tractive appearance, ready availabil- 
ity in any quantity, and excellent 
possibility for printing of sales mes- 
sages, said Dr. Howard S. Gardner, 
director of research, Fibreboard 
Products, Inc. He touched on the ef- 
fective salesmanship of window car- 
tons and the use of greaseproof 
papers in conjunction with paper- 
board. 

Herman Gronauer, western sales 
manager, Milprint Co., declared that 
“If you need a new package, you 
are already paying for it.” The “pay- 
ment,” he explained, could be either 
in lost sales or failure to increase 
sales. 

He also urged the training of sales 
promotion men to convince both the 
grocer and the housewife of the val- 
ue of baked foods in the diet. 

The Bakers Forum was brought to 
a close with the annual Gold Cup 
banquet in the Cocoanut Grove of 
the Ambassador Hotel. 

Winners in the Gold Cup com- 
petition were: 

VARIETY BREAD — Gold Cup, 
Helms Bakeries, Los Angeles; Awards 
of merit, Douglas Aircraft, Santa 
Monica; Sugar ’N Spice Bakery, Los 
Angeles; Lillian’s Pastry Shop, Ingle- 
wood, Calif.; Ebmeyer’s Swiss-French 
Bakery, Montrose, Calif., and Eitel’s 
Bakery, Covina, Cal. 

LAYER CAKES—Gold Cup, Edna 
Hackler’s Cakes, Los Angeles. 
Awards of merit, Mrs. Sherman’s 
Donuts, Los Angeles; Amy’s Pastry 
Shop, Los Angeles; Paul’s Bakeries, 
Los Angeles; Flaky Pastry Shop No. 
2, Van Nuys, Cal., and Jorgensen’s 
Market Bakery, Pasadena, Cal. 

COOKIES — Gold Cup, Lillian’s 
Pastry Shop, Inglewood, Cal. Awards 
of merit, Noyes Bakery, San Ber- 
nardino, Cal., and Phoenix Bakery, 
Los Angeles. 

SWEET DOUGHS — Gold Cup, 
Sugar ’N Spice Bakery. Awards of 
merit, Wright’s Bakery, Glendale; 
Amy’s Pastry Shop; Van de Kamp’s 
Holland Dutch Bakeries, Los Angeles; 
Weiss Bakery, Bellflower, Cal., and 
Fairfax Bread Co., Los Angeles. 

PIES—Gold Cup, Grace’s Pastry, 
Los Angeles. Awards of merit, Du 
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Par’s Bakery, Los Angeles; Bowie 
Pie Co., Los Angeles; Shopping Bag 
No. 8, Los Angeles; Santa Monica 
High School Bakery, Santa Monica, 
Cal. 

DOUGHNUTS — Gold Cup, Mrs, 
Sherman’s Donuts. Awards of merit, 
Dunker’s Donuts, Van Nuys, Cal; 
Kenwood Cake Co., Los Angeles, and 
Tate-O-Nut, Duarte, Cal. 

WHITE BREAD—Gold Cup, Snow- 
flake Baking Co., San Diego. Awards 
of merit, Eader’s Bakery, Ontario, 
Cal.; Grace’s Pastry; White’s Bakery, 
Los Angeles; Fairfax Bread Co., Los 
Angeles, and Eagle Baking Co., Los 
Angeles. 

NOVELTY CAKE—Gold Cup, John 
McNamara, Los Angeles. Awards of 
merit, Morse’s Pastry, West Los 
Angeles; Ye Quality Bakery, Los 
Angeles; White’s Bakery; Englund’s 
Bakery, Los Angeles, and Ralphs 
Grocery, Los Angeles. 

DECORATED CAKE—Gold Cup, 
Bud Hansen, Hansen’s Cakes, Los 
Angeles. Awards of merit, United 
Airlines, Los Angeles; Edna Hackler’s 
Cakes, Los Angeles; Ralphs Grocery; 
Wright’s Bakery, Glendale, and 
Morse’s Bakery. 

It was estimated that some 22,000 
paid-admission visitors crowded the 
Bakers Forum. Approximately 2,000 
bakery and allied trades representa- 
tives overflowed the business ses- 
sions, according to some estimates, 
causing hurried orders for extra 
identification badges and 300 extra 
seats for the Wednesday night 
awards banquet. Present at the open- 
ing reception on the eve of the ex- 
position were movie celebrities, state 
and city officials, baking industry 
people, church officials, 12 consul 
generals with their staff members, 
and representatives of press, radio, 
and TV. 


Bakers’ Week Declared 

Further evidence of the civic re- 
sponse to the bakers’ exposition came 
when allied trades president Arthur 
Danzinger, Pillsbury Mills, Inc, 
opened the business sessions. With 
his welcoming address, Mr. Danzinger 
read an Official message from the 
mayor of Los Angeles proclaiming 
the week of May 13-19 to be Los 
Angeles Bakers Week. 

Visitors saw exhibits by 49 firms 
and demonstrations by decorators 
and home economists on daily and 
special event uses for bakery foods. 

Newspaper coverage reflected the 
public interest in the event. Nearly 
all Los Angeles papers carried pic- 
tures and articles prior to the open- 
ing. Since then over 30 area or neigh- 
borhood newspapers have mentioned 
the exposition, and many foreign 
language newspapers carried major 
articles. MovieTone News showed a 
quick TV view of the entire exhibit. 
A newsreel of the “Break Bread 
With The World” display was made 
by one company to help promote 
local and regional bakery meetings 
throughout the western states. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE-—— 


. 
Chicago Restaurateurs 
Form Buying Group 

CHICAGO—One hundred Chicago 
restaurant owners have formed a 
buying group called Restaurant Food 
Buyers, Inc. Officials of the group 
said it is the first of its kind in the 
U.S. and was formed to cut costs by 
quantity purchasing. 

The group is expected to buy about 
500 items and do about a million- 
dollar business during its first year. 

The idea for the organization grew 
out of discussions within the Chicago 
Restaurant Assn. 
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BAKER TRAINING METHODS—The fundamentals of job training to provide 
petter-schooled bakery workers were discussed by the group shown at the left 
above during the recent convention of the Associated Bakers of Minnesota. 
Parke Heffern, Emrich Baking Co., Minneapolis, shows how to tie a fire 
underwriter’s knot as George Horsch, American Bakeries Co., St. Paul, Bert 
Jassoy, Regan Bros. Co., Minneapolis, and John Schuster of the Emrich firm 
look on. Mr. Horsch was session chairman. (Center) Both retailers and whole- 
salers contributed to one of the largest baked foods displays assembled for a 


Minnesota meeting. The products were later given to charity. At the right, 
during the well-attended baker-allied luncheon the second day of the conven- 
tion, the guest speaker greets officials of the Minnesota Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry, sponsors of the get-together. Angelo Guliani, scout for the 
N.Y. Giants baseball club, shakes hands with John S. Hansen, General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, allied vice president, while Frank W. Cooley, The American 
Baker, Minneapolis, club president, looks on. Mr. Guliani explained baseball 
secrets during a question-and-answer session. 





Varied Program Attracts 
600 to Minnesota Meeting 


By FRANK W. COOLEY and THOMAS E. LETCHi 
American Baker Editorial Staff 


ST. PAUL — The 38ih annual con- 
vention of the Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota again attracted more than 
600 bakers, allied men and their 
guests to the St. Paul Hotel here May 
7-8. Panel discussions on merchandis- 
ing and production phases of the bak- 
ing industry shared the program with 
discussions of personnel relations and 
job training fundamentais. 

The first morning of the meeting, 
the state’s wholesale bakers got to- 
gether to discuss new legislation and 
regulations in the motor vehicle field, 
as well as the planned regulation on 
a compulsory level of non-fat dry 
milk solids in bread products pre- 
pared under government contracts. 

Einar Fossum, Rochester Bread 
Co., Rochester, Minn., was chairman 
of the wholesale bakers’ session. S. H. 
Keehn, Eddy’s Bakeries, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, was chairman of the tradi- 
tional bakers’ luncheon, which this 
year featured as speaker George 
Mikan, world renowned professional 
basketball star, general manager of 
the Minneapolis Lakers, and political 
candidate. 

The first allied luncheon of the con- 
vention, sponsored by the Minnesota 
Allied Trades of the Baking Industry, 
drew nearly 100 allied men to hear 
prominent members of the national 
allied group as well as Gary Hiebert, 
St. Paul newspaper columnist, dis- 
cuss unusual people he had met in his 
travels as a columnist for the Dis- 
patch. Frank W. Cooley, editor of 
The American Baker magazine, was 
master of ceremonies as president of 
the allied group. 

He introduced as representatives of 
the national allied trades W. A. 
Lohman, General Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, first vice president of the na- 
tional organization; W. E. Lingren, 
The American Baker magazine, d'rce7- 
tor, and Fred W. Nicolai, Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc., Chicago, a director and 
national membership chairm1n. Sev- 
eral new members of the or7an‘zaticn 
were registered at the convent’on and 
Mr. Nicolai spoke briefly to define a 
few of the principles of the National 
Allied Trades of the Baking Industry 
and to thank the local allied men 
for their participation. Ralph S. Her- 
man, General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 
was introduced from the floor as a 
past president of the’ national or- 
ganization. 

George Horsch, American Bakeries, 





ernization, freezing and other 
changes. 

“There seems to be a spirit of 
optimism visible in the baking indus- 
try today that has not been present 
for some time despite fairly satisfac- 
tory business conditions,” Mr. Van 
Meter said. Bakers seem to be feeling 
now that there is profit to be made in 
the baking business with the proper 
application of the sciences of baking, 
advertising, merchandising, selling 
and proper business financial meth- 
ods. I feel sure that as the younger 
men coming up in the industry study 
our problems they will find solutions 
for them.” 

“If the employee has not learned, 
the instructor has not taught,” Burt 
Jassoy, Regan Bros. Co., Minneapolis, 
said to open the discussion on the 
fundamentals of job training. Mr. 
Jassoy conducted the listening bakers 


Inc., St. Paul, Minnesota, was chair- 
man of the first afternoon session of 
the convention. His portion of the 
program was opened by Chris Egek- 
vist, Egekvist Bakeries, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, calling the convention to order 
as general chairman. 

The convention joined in song to 
get the meeting off to a good start. 
E. W. Scharf, General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis was at the piano with J. 
M. Fiest, Standard Brands, Inc., Min- 
neapolis leading the singing. Others in 
the group were Rudy H. Harrer, 
American Bakeries, St. Paul; William e 8 * 
Kraft, Hove’s Bakery, Minneapolis, 
and Harold Kevern, Swift & Co., St. 
Paul. 


Of Minnesota Bakers 


MINNEAPOLIS — At a meeting of 
the board of directors of the Minne- 
sota state bakers association here 
May 24, Tom Van Meter, Park Region 
Bakery, Fergus Falls, was reelected 
to a second term as head of the 
association. 

Previously, at a board meeting fol- 
lowing the annual convention of the 
group, the new constitution and by- 
laws of the association were adopted, 
changing the name of the Associated 
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A Period of Change 

“The baking industry today is in a 
period of change which will amaze 
you a decade or two from now when 
you look back on it,” Thomas Van 
Meter, Park Region Bakery, Fergus 
Falls, Minn., president of the associa- 
tion, said in his opening address. 

“The advances in baking technology 
and the methods of baking and busi- 
ness practices are greatly different 
than they were after the second 


World War,” Mr. Van Meter said. He 
named labor costs, retail shop mod- 


AT MINNESOTA CONVENTION—Following his keynote address before 
one of the nation’s largest state conventions, the Associated Bakers of Min- 
nesota, in St. Paul recently, the headliner is congratulated by association 
officials. Left to right above are J. M. Long, secretary of the association which 
sent over 600 to the convention; Fred L. Cobb, Cobb’s Sunlit Bakery, Green 
Bay, Wis., banquet speaker, and Thomas Van Meter, Park Region Bakery, 
Fergus Falls, Minn., president of the Minnesota bakers. 


completely through a course in job 
instruction, outlining the principles of 
breaking a new man in on a job which 
will later pay dividends in his intelli- 
gent handling of his particular phase 
of employment. 

The fundamentals of job training 
are shown in the chart on page 37. 

Mr. Jassoy’s fundamentals were 
later emphasized and illustrated in a 
skit during which Parke Heffern, 
Emrich Baking Co., Minneapolis and 
John Schuster of the same firm acted 
as instructor and student during a 
demonstration showing how to tie a 
“fire underwriter’s knot,”’ to show the 
right and wrong ways to give instruc- 
tion. 

Monroe Boston Strause, San Diego, 
Cal., speaking on frozen pies, men- 
tioned that the bakers’ start had been 
very slow with a great number of 


(Continued on page 37) 


Tom Van Meter Reelected President 


Association 


Bakers of Minnesota to the Minne- 
sota Bakers Assn. and aliowing for an 
executive secretary. 

Ray Wuollet, Wuollet’s Bakery, 
Minneapolis, was introduced to the 
board as a new member, replacing 
Chris Egekvist, Egekvist Bakeries, 
Minneapolis. Martin Olson, Bungalow 
Bakery, St. Paul, was elected an ad- 
visory director of the association by 
virtue of his recent election as a 
member of the board of the Asso- 
ciated Retail Bakers of America, Chi- 
cago. He replaces Roland H. Aaker, 
Central Grocers Baking Co., Monte- 
video, Minn. 

Mr. Wuollet was also elected vice 
president of the state association, re- 
placing Mr. Egekvist. Fred Carlson, 
Paramount Baking Co., St. Paul, con- 
tinues as treasurer. George Abel, 
Ramaley Catering Co., St. Paul, for- 
mer president of the group, was elect- 
ed financial secretary replacing Alois 
Eibner, W. Eibner & Sons, Inc., New 
Ulm, Minn. J. M. Long was installed 
as executive secretary following con- 
tinuous service as secretary since 
1937. 

The Hotel Radisson, Minneapolis, 
was selected as the convention hotel 
for the 39th annual convention, May 
6-7, 1957. 

The directors discussed a change in 
the convention dates to permit a Sun- 
day retail day to open the two-day 
convention. A mail survey will be 
made of association members prior to 
the next quarterly meeting of the 
association, so that the membership 
may indicate its preference. 
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APRICOTS 


Pep Up Appetites 


APRICOT OATMEAL BARS 

Cream together: 

2 lb. 6 oz. granulated sugar 
1 lb. shortening 
%4 oz. soda 
Vanilla flavor 
Add: 
8 oz. honey 

Stir in: 

8 oz. whole eggs 

Then add: 

1 Ib. 2 oz. milk 

Stir in: 

1 lb. 8~z. chopped dried apricots 

Mix together, add and mix in: 

3 lb. pastry flour 
1 lb. oatmeal 

Scale off into 1 lb. pieces. Roll out 
round in strips the length of a bun 
pan. Place three strips on each pan 
and flatten out to about three inches 
in width. Wash the tops with milk 
or an egg wash. 

Bake on double pans at about 
375° F. When baked, ice with a thin 
water icing and cut into bars about 
1% in. wide. 

Note: Soak the apricots for about 
10 min. before grinding them. 

APRICOT DELIGHT SQUARES 

Cream together: 

1 lb. 14 oz. brown sugar 
8 oz. butter 
\% oz. salt 
Add: 
1 lb. whole eggs 
Stir in: 
8 oz. milk 

Sift together, add and mix until 

smooth: 
1 Ib. 2 oz. flour 
% oz. baking powder 

Then add: 

7 0z. chopped nuts 

120z.chopped dried apricots 

which have been cut in % in. 
pieces, scalded with hot 
water and soaked for 5 to 10 
min. and then drained. 

Deposit in greased and papered bun 
pans. Bake at 375° F. After baking 
and when cooled, cut into 2 in. 
squares. 

If desired, powdered sugar may be 
sifted on the top. 


APRICOT BARS 
Mix together between the hands, 
the same as for pie dough: 
2 lb. 4 0z. pastry flour 
2 lb. granulated sugar 
1 lb. 6 oz. shortening 
% oz. salt 
1 lb. macaroon coconut 
6 oz. fine chopped walnuts 
Vanilla extract to suit 
Maple flavor if desired 
Take one half of this mixture and 
spread it out evenly on a bun pan, 
18x26 in., greased and flour dusted. 
Dust a little flour over the top sur- 
face, and with a small rolling pin 
roll out evenly and smoothly to cov- 
er the whole surface of the bottom 
of the pan. Then spread a layer of 
apricot paste over this about % in. 
thick. 
Take the remaining part of the 
mixture of flour, sugar and coconut 


to suit 


and sprinkle evenly over the top of 
the apricot paste. Dust a little flour 
over the surface and roll out lightly 
and smooth. Then sprinkle granu- 
lated sugar over the whole surface 
and place in the oven. Bake at about 
375° F. It will require about 40 min. 
to bake to a golden brown color. 
When baked and thoroughly cooled, 
cut in squares or bars of desired 
size. 
Apricot Paste 

5 lb. dried apricots 

2 lb. 8 oz. invert syrup 

2 lb. 8 oz. granulated sugar 

12 oz. corn syrup. 

Soak the apricots for about 15 to 
20 min. Drain and grind fine. Add 
the balance of the ingredients and 
mix smooth. Add water until the 
desired consistency is reached. 

APRICOT CHIFFON PIES 

Mix together and soak overnight: 

4 lb. dried apricots 

8 lb. water 
Add and bring to a boil: 

4 lb. granulated sugar 

4 oz. cinnamon 

1% oz. salt 
Then add and stir in thoroughly: 
2% oz. gelatine dissolved in 

2 lb. water 

Remove from the fire and pour the 

mixture gradually into: 

3 lb. of stiff meringue 
stirring it in thoroughly with a wire 
whip. Fill into baked shells. 

If desired when the filling is cooled 
cover with meringue and bake to a 
golden brown color. 


APRICOT FILLED COOKIES 
Cream together: 
1 lb. powdered sugar 
2 lb. butter 
Vanilla flavor to suit 
Add: 
8 oz. whole eggs 
Sift, add and mix in until smooth: 
3 lb. pastry flour 
Roll out about one half of the 
dough to % in. in thickness. Cut out 
pieces with a scalloped cutter and 
place them on a pan. Take the bal- 


ance of the dough and roll it out to 
about 3/16 in. thickness. Cut out 
pieces with the same cutter as before 
and then cut a hole in the center 
with a small round cutter. Wash the 
pieces on the pan with water and 
place the rings on top of them. Wash 
the edges with an egg wash and then 
place a spot of apricot paste or jam 
in the center. Place in the oven and 
bake at about 375° F. 

After baking and when cool, glaze 
the tops with a thin water icing. 


APRICOT QUICK BREAD 
Sift together: 
3 lb. bread flour 
4 oz. milk solids (non-fat) 
2% oz. baking powder 
1 oz. salt 
1 lb. 2 oz. sugar 
¥% oz. soda 
Add: 
7 oz. whole eggs 
Stir in: 
2 lb. water 
Then add and mix in: 
8 oz. melted shortening 
Add and mix in until smooth: 
4 oz. chopped nuts 
2 lb. 4 oz. apricots which have 
been soaked in 3% lb. water 
Deposit into pans of desired size 
and bake at about 360° F. 
Note: Wash the apricots and then 
cut into halves or quarters before 
soaking. Do not drain. 


APRICOT PIE FILLING 
(CANNED) 


Drain the juice from one No. 10 
can of apricots. 
Add enough water to make 1 qt. of 
liquid. 
Place the juice on the fire to boil 
with: 
1 lb. sugar 
Mix together well: 
1 lb. sugar 
¥% oz. salt 
¥% oz. cinnamon 
3 0z. tapioca (40 mesh) 
Stir the sugar and tapioca mix- 
ture slowly in the juice and sugar on 
the fire. When it begins to boil, stir 





Present Apricots for Appetite Appeal 


With their golden and orange color, apricots not only have sales appeal, but 
their tart flavor also adds appetite appeal. This combination is hard to beat. 

As the competition for Mrs. Housewife's foed dollar is steadily increasing, it 
becomes more and more necessary for the baker to be alert and produce baked 
foods that are somewhat different..He must supplement his daily production of staple 


items that he offers for sale. 


The use of apricots in the production of baked foods offers an opportunity to the 
baker to create new combinations of products and flavors that will tempt the palate 


of most critical customers. 


An important step in the production of some of the following items should be 
observed. When dried apricots are used it is essential that they be soaked in warm 
water for 10 or 15 minutes before chopping or grinding them. They should be 
thoroughly drained before doing so. Dried apricots will absorb a considerable amount 
of moisture. If they are not soaked before going into the product it will cause the 
baked foods to become dry within a short time, and, of course, this must be avoided. 

Due to apricots being quite high in acid, cakes containing them should be 
baked immediately after the batter is placed in the pans. The reaction of the acid 
with the leavening is rapid, and texture, grain and volume are very apt to be adversely 


affected if this procedure is not used. 
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Bread 
Cookies 
Cakes 
Muffins 
Pies 


rapidly until the mixture clears and 
thickens. Remove from the fire and 
add the drained fruit to the thick- 
ened juice and mix in carefully. 

Cool the filling before using. 

Note: Cornstarch may replace the 
tapioca if desired. Also, vary the 
sugar according to the acidity of the 
fruit. 


APRICOT LOAF CAKES 

Cream together: 

2 lb. 4 oz. granulated sugar 
12 oz. shortening 
12 oz. butter 
% oz. salt 
¥% oz. cinnamon 
Vanilla flavor to suit 
Beat up light: 
2 lb. whole eggs 
2 lb. granulated sugar 

Add this slowly to the creamed 
mass. 

Add aiternately with the flour: 

3 Ib. milk 
Sift together and mix in: 
5 lb. 8 oz. cake flour 

2% oz. baking powder 

Then mix in: 

4 lb. chopped dried apricots 

Deposit into loaf cake pans and 
bake at about 360° F. 

If desired, these cakes may be 
iced with the following icing: 

White Fudge Icing 

Cook to 228° F.: 

2 lb. 4 0z. granulated sugar 
6 oz. honey or invert syrup 
1 Ib. milk 

When cool, add and beat together 

until smooth: 
6 oz. butter 
4 lb. 8 0z. powdered sugar 
Vanilla to suit. 

If a thinner icing is desired, thin 
down the above icing with a little 
whipping cream and beat smooth. 

Note: Soak the apricots for about 
10 min. before grinding them. 


APRICOT SPICE CAKES 


Cream together: 
2 Ib. 8 oz. granulated sugar 
1 Ib. shortening 
2 lb. dried ground apricots 
5 oz. cake flour 
% oz. cinnamon 
2 oz. soda 
% oz. salt 
\% oz. allspice 
\% oz. cloves 
% oz. ginger 
Stir in: 
8 0z. whole eggs 
Add: 
4 lb. 4 oz. buttermilk 
Sift, add and mix in until smooth: 
2 lb. 8 oz. cake flour 
Scale into pans of desired size and 
shape. Bake at about 375° F. When 
baked and cool, fill and ice the cakes 
with the following icing: 
Apricot Butter Cream 
Place in a mixing bowl: 
1 lb. whole eggs 
Add slowly: 
5 lb. powdered sugar 
When well incorporated, add and 
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beat to the desired consistency for 
icing: 
2 Ib. butter 
2 lb. shortening 
¥% oz. salt 
Then mix in: 
1 1b. 8 oz. fine ground dried apri- 
cots. 


APRICOT CARAMEL CAKES 

Mix together for approximately 5 
min. on low speed: 

5 lb. cake flour 
2 1b. 8 oz. emulsifying type short- 
ening 

Add and mix in for about 3 min.: 

6 lb. 12 oz. granulated sugar 
2% oz. salt 
5% oz. baking powder 
2 Ib. 8 oz. milk 

Then add and mix in for 4 min.: 
2 lb. 12 oz. whole eggs 

Stir in for about 1 min.: 
2 Ib. milk 

Then add and mix in for about 
2 min.: 

5 lb. crushed canned apricots 

Deposit in pans of desired size and 
bake at about 360° F. 

Note: Be sure that the apricots 
are broken up into small pieces. 
Scrape down the bowl and mixing 
paddle several times during the mix- 
ing period. After the cakes are baked 
and cool, ice them with the follow- 
ing icing: 

Caramel Base 

Cook together at 320° F.: 

5 lb. brown sugar 
1 lb. butter 
1 Ib. 8 oz. water 

Remove from fire and stir in the 

following mixture gradually: 
3 lb. 6 oz. granulated sugar 
1 Ib. 12 oz. milk solids (non-fat) 
2 lb. 8 oz. water 

Continue mixing until smooth. Cool 
before using. 


Caramel Icing 
Mix together: 
5 lb. powdered sugar 
\% oz. salt 
Vanilla to suit 
Add and mix in: 
11b. 4 oz. boiling milk 
12 oz. invert syrup 
Then stir in: 
12 oz. melted shortening 
6 oz. melted butter 
Then stir in and mix in until 
smooth: 
6 ib. caramel base 
1 lb. shortening 
Apply the icing while it is warm 
(about 110° F.) for a glossy finish. 
This may be reheated by placing it 
in a warm water bath. 


APRICOT CUSTARD PIES 

Bring to a boil: 

4 lb. milk 
1 Ib. 8 oz. granulated sugar 
¥% oz. salt 
Vanilla to suit 
Mix together: 
6 oz. cornstarch 
8 oz. milk 

Add: 

12 0z. whole eggs 

When the milk, etc., in the kettle 
Starts to boil, add the starch mix- 
ture s'owly and stir in until thick. 

Then mix in thoroughly: 

2 oz. butter 
Next fold in carefully: 
2lb.80z. chopped dried apricots. 

Fill into pre-baked pie shells and 
sprinkle the tops with long thread 
coconut immediately. 

If desired, place the pies in the 
oven for a few minutes to brown the 
coconut slightly. 

Note: Allow the dried apricots to 
soak for about 10 minutes. Then drain 
thoroughly before chopping them. 
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APRICOT SAUCE CAKES 
Cream together: 

3 1b. brown sugar 

12 oz. shortening 

2 oz. soda 

2 oz. salt 

2 lb. ground seeded raisins 
Add slowly: 

1 lb. whole eggs 
Add alternately with the flour: 

2 Ib. 8 oz. buttermilk 
Sieve and mix in: 

4 lb. cake flour 

¥% oz. baking powder 
Then add: 

2 qt. canned apricots 
Note: Use unsweetened apricots 


and break them up before adding , 


them to the mix. 

Scale into pans of desired size and 
bake at about 375° F. When baked 
and cool, ice the cakes with the fol- 
lowing icing: 

Honey Fudge Icing 

Cream together: 

2 lb. powdered sugar 
8 oz. shortening 
Vanilla to suit 
Dissolve together and add slowly: 
¥% oz. gelatine 
14 oz. hot water (200° F.) 
\% oz. salt 

Then add: 

12 oz. butter 

Stir in: 

1 lb. honey 

Sift together, add and mix in until 

smooth: 
4 lb. powdered sugar 
4 oz. milk solids (non-fat) 

Note: The consistency of the icing 
may be changed by adding a little 
more honey. 

This cake batter is suitable for 
layers, sheets, loaves and cup cakes. 


APRICOT BROWN BREAD 
Cream together: 
1 lb. granulated sugar 
4 oz. shortening 
2 oz. salt 
2 oz. soda 
Add: 
1% pt. good molasses 
Mix together and add: 
1 lb. cake crumbs 
4 lb. 4 oz. water 
2 oz. yeast 
Add and mix in well: 
1 lb. cornmeal 
2 1b. whole wheat flour 
8 oz. rye flour 
1 lb. 8 oz. bread flour 
2 lb. chopped dried apricots 
Bake in regu'ar Boston Brown 
Bread tins and steamer. Grease the 
tins and covers. Fill the steamer with 
water up to the top of the inside 
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A. J. Vander Voort 


.... technical editor, author of this 
monthly formula feature and con- 
ductor of the Bake Shop . Trouble 
Shooter (see page 42) and the Do 
You Know feature (see page 22), 
is head of the School of Baking, 
Dunwoody Industrial Institute, Min- 


neapolis. 


A. J. Vander Voort 





bottom plate. Bake for approximate- 
ly two hours at 360 to 370° F. 

Note: Allow the dried apricots to 
soak for about 10 min. Then drain 
thoroughly before chopping them. 
APRICOT PIE FILLING (DRIED) 

Weigh and wash thoroughly: 

10 lb. dried apricots 

Then add and allow to soak over- 
night: 

20 lb. hot water 

Then drain the juice and if less 
than 5 qt. add enough water to 
make 5 qt. 

Place this on the stove with: 

6 lb. sugar 

3 lb. corn syrup 

2 oz. salt 

¥% oz. cinnamon (if desired) 

Bring this to a boil and then mix 
in, well blended: 

4 lb. sugar 
1 lb. 4 oz. corn starch 

Stir thoroughly until the mixture 
clears and thickens. 

Then remove from the fire and add 
the drained apricots and stir in care- 
fully. 

Note: More or less sugar may be 
used to suit taste. Cool the filling 
thoroughly before using. 


APRICOT SLICES (NO. 2) 


Cream together: 
1 lb. 2 oz. granulated sugar 
1 lb. shortening 
1 oz. salt 
Lemon flavor to suit 
Add: 
4 oz. egg yolks 
Sieve, add and fold in: 
2 lb. soft wheat flour 
2 lb. bread flour 
1 oz. baking powder 
Then add and work in: 
1 Ib. 8 oz. milk 
Roll out about one half of this 
dough and cover the bottom and 
sides of a greased bun pan 18x26 in. 





Spread a layer of apricot jam or pre- 
serves over this. Roll out the balance 
of the dough and cover the jam or 
preserves. Take a fork and punch a 
number of holes into the top dough. 
This will allow the steam to escape. 
Then wash the top with milk or water 
and sprinkle some granulated sugar 
on top. Place in the oven and bake 
at about 375° F. When baked, allow 
to cool and then cut into slices of 
desired size. 


APRICOT LAYER CAKES 
Mix together on low speed for about 
5 min.: 
5 Ib. cake flour 
2 lb. 8 oz. shortening (emulsifying 
type) 
Add and mix for 5 min.: 
6 lb. granulated sugar 
8 oz. milk solids (non-fat) 
3 lb. canned apricots 
3 oz. salt 
6 oz. baking powder 
Then add and mix until smooth: 
2 lb. 12 oz. whole eggs 
5 lb. canned apricots 
Deposit into pans of desired size 
and bake at about 375° F. When 
baked and cooled, fill and ice as de- 
sired. 


APRICOT MUFFINS 
Cream together: 
1 lb. 12 oz. granulated sugar 
12 oz. shortening 
1% oz. soda 
1% oz salt 
Add gradually: 
1 lb. whole eggs 
Stir in: 
1 qt. molasses 
Add: 
4 |b. milk 
Stir in: 
2 1b. chopped dried apricots 
Sift together and add: 
4 lb. 12 oz. bread flour 
3 oz. baking powder 
Add and mix in: 
1 lb. whole wheat flour 
Deposit in greased cup cake or 
muffin pans, Bake at about 375° F. 


APRICOT SNAPS 
Cream together: 
3 lb. granulated sugar 
2 lb. shortening 
1% oz. soda 
1% oz. salt 
1 oz. cinnamon 
1% oz. allspice 
% oz. nutmeg 
Add: 
1 lb. 4.0z. whole eggs 
Stir in: 
2 1b. chopped dried apricots 
8 oz. chopped pecans 
8 chopped Brazils 
Add: 
1 Ib. 8 oz. milk 
Sieve and fold in: 
4 \b. pastry flour 
¥% oz. baking powder 
Drop from a bag through a No. 8 
or No. 9 plain round tube on lightly 
greased and dusted pans. Drop out 
about the size of a silver dollar. 
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Place a pecan or glaced cherry half 
on the top of each snap. Bake on 
double pans at about 375° F. 

When the snaps are baked and cool, 
cover with a spot of white icing if 
desired. 

APRICOT SLICES (NO. 1) 

Cream together: 

1 lb. 12 oz. granulated sugar 
8 oz. shortening 
1 lb. chopped dried apricots 
14 Oz. salt 
% oz. soda 
4 oz. cinnamon 
Vanilla to suit 
Add gradually: 
8 oz. whole eggs 
Stir in: 
8 oz. milk 

Add: 

2 lb. 8 0z. chopped dried apricots 

Sift, add and mix in: 

1 lb. 12 oz. pastry flour 

Seale into 20 oz. pieces. Roll out 
to bun pan length. Place three pieces 
on an 18x26 in. bun pan and flatten 
out to about 3 in. in width. Wash 
with milk or an egg wash. 

Bake on double pans at about 360° 
F. After the strips are baked, glaze 
them with a thin water icing. When 
nearly cool, cut into bars about 1% 
in. wide. 

APRICOT HERMITS 

Cream together: 

1 lb. granulated sugar 
1 lb. brown sugar 
12 oz. shortening 
% oz. salt 
% oz. cinnamon 
Add: 
8 oz. honey 
Stir in gradually: 
10 oz. whole eggs 


Then add: 
8 oz. milk 
Mix in: 


1 lb. 40z. ground dried apricots 
12 oz. seedless raisins 
6 oz. chopped candied cherries 
Sift together and mix in: 
2 lb. 4 oz. pastry flour 
1% oz. baking powder 
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Drop out, about the size of a whole 
walnut, on greased and dusted pans. 
Bake on double pans at about 375° F. 

Note: Soak the apricots for about 
20 min. before grinding them. 
APRICOT NUT COOKIES (DROP) 

Cream together: 

3 lb. 4 oz. sugar 
2 lb. shortening 
1 oz. cinnamon 
2 lb. ground dried apricots 
1 oz. salt 
1 oz. soda 
Mix in: 
1 lb. whole eggs 
Stir in: 
2 Ib. 8 oz. milk 
Vanilla to suit 

Add: 

8 oz. chopped walnuts 
Sift together and mix in: 
3 lb. 8 oz. pastry flour 

8 oz. cocoa 

Drop out on lightly greased and 
dusted pans. Bake carefully at about 
375° F. These cookies burn readily, 
so watch them closely during baking. 


APRICOT WHOLE WHEAT 
COOKIES 
Cream together: 
3 lb. brown sugar 
2 lb. shortening 
2 lb. 8 oz. ground dried apricots 
1 pt. honey 
1 oz. soda 
14 oz. cinnamon 
1 oz. salt 
Add: 
1 lb. whole eggs 
Stir in: 
2 lb. 8 oz. buttermilk 
Mix together and add: 
3 lb. whole wheat flour 
4 |b. 8 oz. pastry flour 
24 oz. baking powder 
Roll out to about % in. thickness. 
Sprinkle well with granulated sugar. 
Roll out to about % in. thickness. 
Cut the cookies out, using a 2% or 
3 in. plain or scalloped cutter. Bake 
on lightly greased pans at about 
Sta «6F. 





Food Industry Sees Signs 
Of Growing Profit Squeeze 


NEW YORK —A growing squeeze 
on profits, reflecting intensified com- 
petition and rising costs, confronts 
the food industry this year. These 
problems will tax management skill 
to the utmost if the drive to new 
sales and earnings peaks of recent 
years is to continue. 

Policy with respect to profits, too, 
will have a bearing on 1956 earnings 
reports. Food companies building for 
long-term profits through expanded 
investment in product research, plant 
expansion, enlarged advertising cam- 
paigns, etc., may sacrifice some cur- 
rent profits, compared with com- 
panies which are not increasing such 
expenditures. 

Hence, profits for the year will 
be influenced by which of these two 
attitudes prevails. It is indicated, 
however, that most leading com- 
panies in both manufacturing and 
distribution will continue building for 
the future—even if this means some 
limitation on 1956 profits. 


Profit Rate Off, Sales Up 

New record sales volume offset the 
influence of a declining rate of profit 
per dollar of sales for food manufac- 
turers in 1955. A sample of the year’s 
operations of 89 grocery product 
manufacturing corporations assem- 
bled by Grocery Manufacturers of 


America, Inc., shows combined net 
sales of $20 billion, against $19.3 
billion by these companies in 1954 
and only $5.4 billion in 1939. 

Net profits after taxes for these 
companies for 1955 were $485 million, 
against $478 million a year earlier, 
and almost double the net of $245 
million shown in 1939. Profit rate per 
dollar of sales for 1955 however, 
sagged further, at 2.4¢, against 2.5¢ 
in 1954 and 4.6¢ in 1939. 

A similar sample of the operations 
of 19 chain grocery corporations 
shows a slight improvement in the 
rate of profit. Aggregate 1955 sales 
of these 19 companies were $10.5 
billion, against $8.5 billion in 1954 
and $2.1 billion in 1939. Combined 
net profits for the group, after taxes, 
were $108 million, against $76 million 
a year earlier and $39 million in 1939, 
with the profit rate per dollar of sales 
1l¢, as contrasted with 0.9¢ a year 
earlier and 1.8¢ in 1939. 

Management in the food industry 
views the outlook for profits during 
1956 as a struggle between: 

1. The forces of costs between: 
and heavy competition for the con- 
sumer food dollar (particularly from 
other industries), which are tending 
to push profits even lower, and, 

2. The forces of market expansion, 
production and sales efficiency which 


are tending to increase net profits. 

Even though there are many plus 
factors, food men feel, it will be an 
uphill fight to effect any substantial 
increase in over-all sales in 1956, 
and it will be even more difficult to 
maintain the 1955 average net profit 
on increased sales volume. 

The food industry, it is indicated, 
looks for increasingly effective com- 
petition and the possibility of some 
rather considerable increases in cost 
factors. Hence, some industry leaders 
believe, it will take a lot of able man- 
agement to increase dollar profits at 
all in this situation. Others, however, 
are more sanguine, and feel that it 
can and will be done in the case of 
well-managed companies. 

Major factors entering 
1956 operating picture are: 

1. Wage Rates and Benefits— 
Wage rates in food manufacturing 
and marketing have risen sharply in 
recent years, and there is a strong 
probability they will rise further in 
1956. The marriage of the AFL and 
the CIO, food management believes, 
certainly does not augur any lessen- 
ing of pressures for higher wage 
levels. 

Furthermore, the new minimum 
wage rate of $1 an hour, which be- 
comes effective March 1, will affect 
food industry wages indirectly, if not 
directly. Past experience has shown 
that wage differentials are important, 
so that an increase at the lowest pay 
level has eventual repercussions 
among higher paid employees. 

Average wage rates of food process- 
ing and marketing employees rose 
51% between 1947 and 1954. Final 
figures are expected to reveal that 
1955 wage rates probably averaged 
4% above 1954. Fortunately, increased 
productivity traceable to new invest- 
ment in plant and equipment has kept 
the labor cost increase in this period 
down to 39%, but the industry will 
need to find ways to improve effi- 
ciency further in 1956 if it is to avoid 
price increases and improve profits, 
food men believe. 


into the 


Fringe Benefits 


Fringe benefits, too, are a factor. 
While difficult to measure in dollars, 
they are increasing—probably faster 
than wage rates. 

2. Taxes—while the importance of 
taxes in the past few years has been 
minimized in some circles because of 
the elimination of the federal excess 
profits levy and the possibility of a 
tax cut in 1956, food men point out 
that the state and local business tax 
load has increased to the point where 
it has already largely replaced reduc- 
tions at the federal level. 

Furthermore, many believe, total 
business taxes are on the way up, 
especially for the food industry, where 
excess profits taxes were never much 
of a factor. ; 

3. Transportation — Freight rates 
constitute another threat to a sta- 
bilized operating costs picture in 1956, 
in so far as food production and mar- 
keting is concerned. The general level 
of rail transportation rates has in- 
creased some 80% since 1946, and the 
pending application of the carriers 
for a general hike of 7% to offset 
higher labor costs presents a definite 
costs increase possibility for food 
shippers. Truck rates, too, are mov- 
ing up. 

Consumer Debt Challenge 

4. Credit— Many food men view 
the rapid growth of consumer debt, 
especially expansion of instalment 
debt, as a growing challenge to food 
sales. The use of credit by other in- 
dustries in the sale of their product, 
they point out, not only gives an ad- 
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ditional strength in bidding for the 
consumer dollar, but commits income 
for months or even years. 

These uncertainties in the costs 
picture will spur food industry invest- 
ment in new plant and equipment, 
with such expenditures expected to 
top the $1.5 billion level in processing 
and distribution. ‘ 

Processor management’s drive for : 
broader markets and increased sales ~ 
and profits in 1956 will emphasize: 

1. More market and consumer re- 
search; more new products. 

2. A widened research program 
beamed at a better sales payoff from 
the advertising dollar. 

3. <A reappraisal of the function 
of the sales force, and a more effec- 
tive use of it. 

4. More efficient management of 
transportation and warehousing, and 

5. More product diversification by 
individual companies. 





Trend Toward Mergers 

An accelerating trend toward 
mergers, particularly at the market- 
ing level, is in the cards for 1956, 
many food men believe. In the case of 
manufacturers, emphasis will be upon 
diversification of product lines. More 
strategic location of manufacturing 
plants in relation to major markets, 
as well as higher dollar sales, will 
also be factors. 

The continuing trend toward con- 
centration in distribution will be 
paralleled by a broadened program of 
new retail unit construction, in both 
the corporate and independent fields. 
Major chain corporations are cur- 
rently engaged in long-range pro- 
grams of new retail unit construc- 
tion. 








Carl R. Fassler 


Mennel Sales Manager 


TOLEDO, OHIO—Carl R. Fassler 
has been named general sales man- 
ager of the Mennel Milling Co., ef- 
fective May 1, according to Henry D. 
Pahl, president of the firm. 

Mr. Fassler entered the flour busi- 
ness in 1932 with Habel, Armbruster 
& Larsen, flour jobber in Chicago. In 
1933 he became associated with the 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn., 
as a territory salesman for eastern 
Illinois. Later he held the positions 
of eastern sales manager and general 
sales manager, respectively, and re- 
signed from the latter position in 
1953. Since that time, Mr. Fassler has 
conducted a flour brokerage business 
in the Grain & Flour Exchange Bldg. 
in Boston. 
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DO YOU KNOW . 





Here’s your chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects 
concerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the bright 
boys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, marking 
each statement TRUE or FALSE, turn to page 25 for a check against the 
jcorrect statements. Each correct answer counts five points. A score of 70 is 
Ipassing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


1. A mixture of two parts of flour 2. When making bread with both 
and one part of shortening is general- hard and soft wheat flour, using the 
ly used to grease cake pans when sponge dough method, the soft wheat 
flour should be used in the sponge and 


making the high sugar content cakes. 


Strawberries and Cream . 


the hard wheat flour in the dough 
stage. 

3. The addition of a small amount 
of citric acid will add tartness to can- 
ned peaches which are quite often flat 
in flavor. 

4. Bread flour is not very satisfac- 
tory for making pie crust. 

5. A “straight” flour is a term 
used to denote that the flour is com- 
posed of all of the wheat berry. 

6. The liquifying of custard pie 
filling is usually due to over-baking 
the pies. 

7. About 22% 
from sugar beets. 


sugar is obtained 





.- um um! And if you ve never tried it, get the surprise of 


your life by learning how bread and butter brings out the flavor of ripe, rich berries. 


In the same way Wytase in bread brings out the flavor of other foods—blends with 


delicate flavors. ‘e that’s why millions of people prefer bread made this way. Because Wytase 


increases mixing tolerance it enables you to catch the doughs at their peak of fine flavor. 


TANT 
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made with 





REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 






DOUGH WHITENER 


WYTASE is the registered trade. mark of 
the J. R. Short Milling Company to designate its 
natural enzyme preparation for whitening the dough. 


WYTASE EXTENDS 
MIXING TOLERANCE 





Farinograph charts in full 
size showing Wytase mixing 
tolerance are available. 


J. R. SHORT MILLING COMPANY, 20 North Wacker 


bai ets 


Drive, 








Chicago 6, Illinois 
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8. The baking quality of a flour 
can not be indicated by its protein 
quantity. 

9. In order to remove macaroons 
from the paper on which they are 
baked without breaking them, it is gq 
good idea to wash the bottom of the 
paper with hot water before removing 
them. 

10. The use of large quantities of 
malt in a bread dough has no effect 
on the absorption. 

11. It is not possible for powdered 
milk to produce a disagreeable odor 
and flavor in a loaf of bread. 

12. Whole wheat flour made from 
shriveled wheat berries will have qa 
more bitter or stronger flavor and 
taste than flour made from good, 
sound wheat berries. 

13. Molasses does not contain any 
invert sugar. 

14. The addition of a smal] 
amount of lecithin in cnocolate coat- 
ings used for cookies and candies, 
helps to decrease the tendency for 
the chocolate to turn gray. 

15. It is not possible to produce 
sponge cakes containing 100% whole 
wheat flour. 

16. When increased spread is de- 
sired in cookies, this can be accom- 
plished by adding part of the sugar 
with the flour during the final mixing 
of the dough. 

17. To roll out pie crust for pump- 
kin pies, ginger snap crumbs may be 
used instead of flour with very good 
results. 

18. When creaming sugar and 
shortening together for cakes, brown 
sugar will produce less volume than 
regular granulated sugar. 

19. When making boiled icings, it 
is necessary that the boiled sugar be 
added as soon as it has reached a 
temperature of 240°-242° F. 

20. Baking pies at too low a tem- 
perature is a common cause for the 
top crust cracking. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
FEDERAL DISTRIBUTOR 
KANSAS CITY—Electric Utilities 
Corp. is the new distributor here for 

Federal refrigerated cases. 











Strong, Bakers’ Patents 


a 

SPRING PILOT 
KANSOTA 

KANSAS PILOT 


+ 
ROANOKE CITY MILLS, ING. 


“Finest in the South” 
ROANOKE VIRGINIA 











‘‘DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








ee 
Golden Loaf” tas 00 
Brand— 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 











“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
‘“‘AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
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“Skillfully milled — 
carefully controlled — 
dependable in 


performance” 
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Your Bakery Deserves the Bot! 


THE KANSAS MILLING COMPANY 


a e 


Mills at Wichita nd Moundridge, Kansa 








CAPACITY: 12 Pig cwrs. e STORAGE 4,500,000 BUSHELS 



















TO excel in producing flour 

of topmost baking performance 

is not a matter of chance— 

it demands a determination to 

produce the best and the skill 

Mm and equipment with which to 
| 





do it. On all of these counts 
RODNEY flours measure up to 
the very best. That’s why you 


























will continue to find that these 





famous brands possess superior 








baking character. 
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RODNEY MILLING COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, U.S.A. 


22,000 CWTS. DAILY CAPACITY + 5,750,000 BUSHELS STORAGE 
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ANSWERS 
TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 


Questions on Page 22 











1. False. Usually two parts of 
shortening and one part of flour is 
used. Some bakers add a small 
amount of edible oil to this mixture 
in order to thin it down somewhat to 
make it spread easier on the pans. 


2. False. The hard wheat flour 
should be used in the sponge as it 
takes longer to develop the gluten in 
a strong flour. 

3. True. Bakers quite often, in 
order to overcome this flatness, add a 
No. 10 can of apricots to every three 
cans of peaches. The apricots are first 
run through a fine sieve. This not only 
improves the flavor but also the ap- 
pearance of the filling. 


4. True. Bread flour used in mak- 
ing pie crust would require a larger 
amount of shortening than an un- 
bleached pastry flour or a special pie 
flour, in order to produce a tender 
crust. This would increase the in- 
gredient cost of the pie crust. 

5. False. A “straight” flour is a 
term used to denote all of the white 
flour that can be milled from the 
wheat berry during the milling proc- 
ess after the removal of the bran and 
feeds. 

6. True. The proper baking of 
custard pies is a very important step 
in their production. As soon as the 
filling is set, the pies should be re- 
moved from the oven. 

7. False. On an average about 
14% sugar is obtained from sugar 
beets. This percentage may vary 
somewhat depending upon growing 
conditions, etc. 

8. True. In the final analysis, the 
quality of the protein is of greater 
importance than the quantity. For ex- 
ample, a high protein flour will not 
necessarily produce a loaf of krger 
volume than a lower protein flour. 

9. True. Turn the papers with the 
macaroons upside down and wash 
heavily with hot water using a brush. 
Then turn the papers over again and 
within a short time the macaroons 
can be easily removed without break- 
ing or tearing. They are generally 
placed bottom to bottom before being 
offered for sale. 

10. False. Malt contains the en- 
zyme “protease” which has the prop- 
erty of converting protein into a 
liquid form. This action has a tend- 
ency to decrease absorption. 

11. False. If the milk powder is 
old or has been improperly stored it 
is very apt to produce an off-odor and 
taste. An inferior grade of milk pow- 
der may also be the cause of off flavor 
and taste in bread. 

12. True. This is due to the whole 
wheat flour made from shriveled 
wheat berries containing a greater 
percentage of bran. 





You can make better bread with 


SUNNY. KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Flour Mills Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 











PRESTON-SHAFFER 
MILLING CO. 


WALLA WALLA, WASH. 
Established 1865 





Soft White Winter Wheat Flour a Speciality 
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13. False. Molasses contains about 
15 to 30% invert sugar. Low grades 
of molasses contain a higher invert 
sugar content than do the higher 
grades. 

14. True. Lecithin is sold under 
various brand names. The manufac- 
turers of chocolate coatings generally 
incorporate some lecithin in them so 
that the users of these coatings do not 
have to bother doing it. 

15. False. A good sponge cake can 
be produced by using all whole wheat 
flour. This will depend upon the 
formula used. Some people like the 
flavor of the 100% whole wheat 


sponge cake and it makes a very nice 
change from the conventional type of 
sponge cake. 

16. True. The increase in spread is 
due to the sugar dissolving in the 
oven. When powdered sugar is used 
in the formula, part of it may be re- 
placed by granulated sugar to in- 
crease the spread of the cookies. 

17. True. The flavor of the ginger 
snap crumbs blends very nicely with 
the flavor of the pumpkin pie filling. 

18. True. Brown sugar is known 
as a soft sugar. The difference in 
creaming volume is undoubtedly due 
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to the characteristics of the sugar 
granules. The granules of brown 
sugar are smaller and less sharp than 
regular granulated sugar. 

19. False. Many bakers are under 
the impression that this is a neces- 
sary procedure. It will be found that 
excellent results may be obtained by 
allowing the syrup to'cool down as 
low as 140° F. should that be con- 
venient. 

20. True. When baked at too low 
a temperature the filling starts to 
boil or stew before the crust is set, 
thereby causing the cracking. 








LITE CO 


CMICAGO 47, 
Atlenta - Dalles - New York - Son Frances - 





@rosott is a tenderizing agent — a proved 


ingredient in convenient dry form. 
Easy to handle, it requires no changes in 


shop procedures. 


Brosoft produces tenderness of crumb 
and crust. Improves texture. Results in 
better eating and keeping qualities— 
easier machining and make up. 

Smoother slicing, too, with no gumminess. 
... Many of America’s best selling loaves 


are now made with Brosoft. 


621 Minna St., 


Dallas 10, Texas 


San Francisco 1, Calif. 
2921 So. Haskell Ave., 





ANOTHER VALUABLE 
BROLITE 





THE BROLITE 
COMPANY, INC. 


2542 ELSTON AVENUE, CHICAGO 47, ILL. 


518 First Ave., 

North Seattle 9, Wash. 
686 Greenwood Ave., N.E., 
Atlanta 6, Ga. 


225 Fourth Ave., 
New York 3, N.Y. 


Brolite’s trained Bakery Technicians are at your service! 
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New Products 


New Services 
New Literature 


This reader service department announces the development of new and improved 
products, new services and new literature offered by manufacturers and suppliers. 
Claims made in this department are those of the firm concerned. Use the accom- 
panying coupon to obtain the desired information. 














No. 3876—Band- 
Wrap Process 

A method called the Band-Master 
process for bread wrapping has been 
announced by the Rap-in-Wax Paper 
Co. The company states that the 


process ‘“‘is an exclusive development 
(patents pending) of the company. 





a Band-Master 
laminating unit to be attached to an 
American wrapping machine and (2) 
(special coated) bands which can be 
laminated to Cellophane for improved 


It consists of (1) 
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C] No. 3894 OC) No. 
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wrapping of bakery and other prod- 
ucts.” Units presently can be used 
with bands ranging from two to 
seven inches in width. The process is 
called an integral part of the regular 
wrapping procedure, welding the two 
together so as to make a single 
wrapper. The company says the bands 
will not pull loose to jam in bread 
packages. For more complete details 
check No. 3876 on the coupon and 
mail it. 


No. 3903—Refriger- 
ated Display Case 


A refrigerated bakery display case 
with all-glass front, sides and top has 
just been introduced by the C. 
Schmidt Co. Full visibility from the 
top, both ends and the front is fea- 
tured in the model, according to com- 
pany officials. Dimensions of the 
model BC-6A are 6 ft. 3 in. by 4 ft. 
2 in. with a depth of 2 ft. 7% in. Its 
two plate-glass shelves have 1 in. ad- 
justments. The 26 in.-deep bottom 
shelf is of porcelain enamel. Two slid- 
ing doors backing the unit are also 
porcelain-enameled on the inside. The 
case rests on a rectangular gunmetal 


3895 0 No. 3902 
3897 0 No. 3903 
3898 0 No. 3905 
3900 0 No. 3906 
3901 
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gray base, recessed 10 in. front and 
back, which houses a 4% h.p. condens- 
ing unit. Cold air is circulated by two 
low-speed fans. Fluorescent lights are 
across the top. Secure more complete 
details by checking No. 3903 on the 
coupon and mailing it. 


No. 3902—W edding 
Cake Ornaments 


Four new wedding cake ornaments 
have been introduced by Leon D. 
Bush. The four are: A compact bride 
and groom ornament 3% by 5% in.; 
another which depicts a miniature 
marriage float is 3% by 6 in.; a third 
for larger cakes has a lily of the val- 
ley background and is 4 by 10 in.; the 
fourth has a heart background design 
with a satin-tone bow and forget-me- 
not motif, and is 4 by 10 in. Figurines 
on all ornaments are available in a 
choice of black or white formal attire 
as well as any combination of hair 
color. More details will be sent with- 
out charge if desired. Check No. 3902 
on the coupon and drop it in the mail. 


No. 3905—Flavor 
Catalog 


Various types of flavors, both nat- 
ural and synthetic, manufactured by 
Syntomatic Corp., are listed in a new 
flavor catalog published by the com- 
pany. The catalog’s 24 pages list 
flavors, flavoring materials, essential 
oils, aromatics and flavor specialties. 
Price information is also included. 
Secure the catalog by checking No. 
3905 on the coupon and dropping it in 
the mail. 


No. 3872—Dough 
Hopper 


The All-State Engineering Co. has 
recently developed a new type dough 
hopper designed to simplify and speed 
up handling of dough from the mix- 
ing room to the sheeter. Primarily 
built for bakeries, the new unit is ap- 
plicable where transfer of mixes and 
batters from the mixing room to 
other equipment is necessary. Ac- 
cording to the manufacturer, one man 
can handle the complete operation of 


” 
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transferring dough from the dough 
tank to the sheeter in a matter of 
minutes. The unit consists of a stain- 
less steel hopper and a hydraulic or 
chain driven fork lift. The dough 
trough is wheeled into position on 
the fork lift and then automatically 
lifted and dumped into the hopper. 
Gravity feed moves the dough 
through a set of rollers into the 
sheeter. The new hoppers are made 
in three models to meet varying 
plant conditions and operations. Se- 
cure more complete details by check- 
ing No. 3872 on the coupon and drop- 
ping it in the mail. 
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No. 3873—Aluminum 
Racks 


Expanded aluminum, which is man- 
ufactured by Penn Metal Company, 
Inc., is being used in bakery delivery 
trucks. The aluminum sheet used is 
metal which has been slit and ex- 
panded to as much as 10 times its 
original width, with claims of cuts 
in operating costs and weight savings 
being made. The company states 
that the expanded metal is 80% 
lighter in weight than the original 
sheet, yet has a high percentage of 
open area and is strong and rigid. 
The bakery’s maintenance crew may 
fabricate the metal for its bakery or 
it may be done by a sheet metal 
shop. After fabrication, a spray of 
methracrylate lacquer coating is rec. 
ommended. Secure more complete de- 
tails by checking No. 3873 on the 
coupon and mailing it. 


No. 3888—Apple 
Flavor 


A new apple-flavored bakery filling, 
called Apple Fruitex, has been de- 
veloped by S. Gumpert Co. The com- 
pany reports that the flavor has a 
rich tangy taste like the juice of fresh 
Northern Spy apples and similar to 
that used in the company’s apple pie 
stabilizer. The product can be used 
both as a filling inside a bakery prod- 
uct and for use outside a bakery 
item. The product is available in 
1-"b. packages—12, 24 or 48 to the 
carton. There are six other flavors: 
Cherry, currant, grape, pineapple, 
raspberry and strawberry. For fur- 
ther information check No. 3888 on 
the coupon and mail it to this pub- 
lication. 


No. 3894—Pneumatie 
Conveying 


A four-page, two-color reprint of 
a technical article on pneumatic con- 
veying is now available from Fuller 
Co. Illustrating how bulk materials 
may be moved by air in many indus- 
tries, the article specifically describes 
the handling of bulk flour and other 
dry ingredients at the plant of Omar 
Bakeries, Inc., in Indianapolis. The 
article presents a bulk handling sys- 
tem that extends from the flour mill 
to the bakery in whieh the various in- 
gredients are transported in special 
cars and loaded and unloaded pneu- 
matically. Secure the reprint by 
checking No. 3894 on the coupon and 
mailing it to this publication. 


No. 3397— 
Refrigerators 


Twelve models of Nor-Lake reach- 
in refrigerators, including the new 
“window-door” models, are listed in 
a catalog sheet recently issued by 
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Nor-Lake, Inc. Special features of 
the refrigerators are pictured and 
described, including the glass-front 
door, forced air unit and ice cuber, 
while other advantages are shown in 
cutaway diagrams, Complete product 
specifications are given. Secure the 
sheet by checking No. 3897 on the 
coupon and mailing it. 


No. 3898—Mold 
Inhibitor 


Mallet & Company, Inc., has intro- 
duced a new, liquid mold and rope in- 
hibitor which is made of metaboliza- 
ble food products. The new product is 
labeled ‘““Myxnix” and is claimed to 
be odorless and tasteless. The product 
was developed especially to combat 
spoilage in cream and custard pie 
fillings, fruit toppings, cookie fillings, 
cheese cakes, pie crusts, icings, bread 
and other yeast raised baked goods. 
The company’s announcement states 
that the product “is a selective mold 
inhibitor. When it is used as pre- 
scribed, only the growth of harmful 
molds and bacteria is suspended while 
the free, fermentative action of use- 
ful yeasts is permitted.” ‘“Myxnix’’ is 
available in gallon jugs—four to a 
carton—30-gal. and 55-gal. steel 
drums. Secure more details by check- 
ing No. 3898 on the coupon and mail- 
ing it to this publication. 
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No. 3901—Freezers 


C. V. Hill & Company, Inc., an- 
nounces the availability of a 16-page, 
2-color catalog, which describes the 
firm’s line of reach-in bakery freezers. 
Over 20 different self-contained and 
remote models are illustrated, with 
specifications included. Models are 
available in three finishes, white por- 
celain, stainless steel and aluminum 
and all stainless steel. Features 
claimed are automatic defrost, heater 
elements on doors to prevent con- 
densation and large cooling coils com- 
bined with forced air circulation. 
Each model is designed and engineer- 
ed for hard service. Capacities range 
from 20 cu. ft. to 65.9 cu. ft. Optional 
features include choice of tray slides, 
ice makers, glass hinged door, doors 
front and rear for pass through han- 
dling. For more complete literature 
check No. 3901 on the coupon and 
mail it to this publication. 


No. 3895—Drum 
Pumps 

Mallet & Company, Inc., has intro- 
duced a group of new, sanitary drum 
pumps. Among them is the heavy- 
duty, electric pump which can trans- 
fer such ingredients as compound 
greases, jelly, corn syrup and other 
heavy food products at rates up to 





Bread and Rolls 


818 Wayzata Blvd. 





BAKING TRAINING 


for Veterans and Non-Veterans in 

@ Cakes and Pastries 

Experimental Baking and Decorating Included 
Scholarships Available—Write 


DUNWOODY INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE 


An endowed non-profit trade school 


Minneapolis 3, Minn. 
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25 lb. per minute without waste and 
contamination, it is claimed. These 
materials are pumped in a steady 
stream and priming is not necessary. 
The pump and drum of ingredients 
may be placed on a scale and the 
contents then emptied in any incre- 
ments of weight desired. The pump 
is constructed of stainless steel and 
aluminum. It is mounted on a lid 
which will cover any 55-gal. open- 
style steel drum and is available also 
for use with odd sized drums. It is 
not necessary to clamp the lid to the 
drum for efficient operation, it is 
stated. Also introduced are two new 
sanitary drum pumps for transfer- 
ring such light consistency liquids 
as pan oils at rates up to 30 lb. per 
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minute, To secure more complete de- 
tails check No. 3895 on the coupon 
and mail it to this publication. 


No. 3900—Bakery 

al 
System 

U.S. patents No. 2,724,486 covering 
the “Conveyor System for Advancing 
and Dividing a Series of Articles’ and 
No. 2,739,694 covering the “Conveyor 
System for Advancing and Dividing 
a Series of Articles to Variably Pre- 
Selected, Separate Conveyors” were 





A line of essential 
BAKERY PRODUCTS 
uniform and reliable 


NATIONAL YEAST CORPORATION 
Chanin Building @ New York, N. Y. 
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A SUCCESSFUL DON 
BUSINESS CALLS FOR be 
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‘DOUGHNUT CORP. OF AMERICA 


45 West 36th Street New York 18, N. Y. 

















CODING AND MARKING 
“Code dating and marking machines for the flour 
milling and baking industries. Coding bread wrap- 
pers, cellophane and packages, etc., our specialty. 
Write fer information on 2 specific preblem 
KIWI CODERS CORPORATION 
3804 N. Clark St. Chicago 13, Illinois 








For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 

















KEEP THIS 
UNDER YOUR HAT: 






WE SUPPORT 
WHEAT FLOUR 
INSTITUTE 








QUAKER BAKERS FLOUR is specially 
designed for the specific needs of the mod- 


ern baker. Costing no more than ordinary 


flours, this highest-quality short-patent 


flour has the versatility to create superior 


results in every bakery item you produce. 


Call... Write... or Wire to: 


, The Quaker Oats Company 
Chicago, U.S.A. 


Mills at Cedar Rapids, lowa ¢ St. Joseph, Mo. ¢ Sherman, Texas 
and Los Angeles, California 
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ENRICHMENT 
















No matter what your enrich- 
ment needs may be, there is a 
VextraM formula to meet your 
requirements .. . easily, accu- 
rately and economically. And 
when you enrich with VextraM, 


you get these outstanding ad- 
vantages: 


Transp 
’ view of OP by single od 
Feed rate obtained PY 


justment knob- 













e Enriches flour, corn meal, 
grits,and also macaroni products 
to Government Standards. All 
nutrients supplied in accurately 
controlled pre-mixed form. 














THE ORIGINAL LOW-ASH, STARCH 


BASE ENRICHMENT MIXTURE 


e Minimum increase of ash con- 
tent—the original combination 
of starch base carriers. 


e Stability of vitamins is as- 
sured by VextraM’s pH control. 


e Free-flowing—uniform feed- 
ing—excellent dispersion. 


e Uniform, finer particle size 
of ingredients and carriers pro- 


vides more uniform flour enrich- 
ment. 


Sterwin leads the way to better enrichment through constant research and 
product improvement. Call the Sterwin Technically-Trained Representative in your 
area for practical information on the use of these products. Or write direct to: 


e y, @ fj 
we. 
Subsidiary of Sterling Drug Inc. 
1450 BROAD WAY, NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 


Fence. sn Food Enrichment 
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recently granted to C. Thatcher 
Hatch, Jr. and Stanton R. McKim, 
and in turn assigned to Union Steel 
Products Co. The system referred to 
js known in the baking industry as 
the USP Selectier—or automatic tier 
selector-conveyor system. Union offi- 
cials state that the system “conveys 
fresh cooled loaves to the automatic, 
remote-controlled Selectier vertical 
actuating bridge unit where the 
loaves are delivered to pre-determined 
conveyor tiers for automatic feed to 
slicing and wrapping machines. The 
Selectier system will automatically 
and continuously feed a battery of 
slicer-wrappers.” Secure more com- 
plete details by checking No. 3900 on 
the coupon and mailing it to this pub- 
lication. 


No. 3906—Baking 
Molasses Booklet 


The American Molasses Co. has 
prepared a booklet entitled, “Baking 
Molasses,” devoted entirely to mo- 
lasses in baked goods. It is available 
without charge. The greater portion 
of the 100-page booklet is devoted to 
formulas. A variety of formulas for 
cookies, cakes, fruit cakes, plum pud- 
dings, muffins, cupcakes, brownies, 
rye breads, variety breads, pies and 
fillings, glazings and icings, quick 
breads and baked beans are listed. 
The contents also include a baking 
time and temperature chart, and in- 
formation about the company’s facili- 
ties for cooperating with bakers, the 
four kinds of edible molasses pro- 
duced by the company, and taste and 
flavor information. Secure the booklet 
by checking No. 3906 on the coupon 
and mailing it to this publication. 


Also Available 


The following new products have 
been described in previous issues and 
information about them may still be 
obtained by jotting the appropriate 
number on the coupon and forward- 
ing it to this magazine. 


No. 3867—Sweetened, extra - thin 
ribbon cut coconut, Durkee Famous 
Foods. 

No. 3868—Dry sweet whey bulletin, 
Consolidated Products Co. 

No. 3869—Mold inhibiting enamel, 
Frost Paint & Oil Corp. 

No. 3870—Automatic twist panner, 
J. H. Day Co., Inc. 
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No. 3871—Ready - to- apply icings 
for use with Brown ’n Serve rolls, 
Mallet & Co., Inc. 

No. 3874—Nonfat dry milk solids 
handbook, American Dry Milk Insti- 
tute, Inc. 

No. 3875—Food and drug research 
bulletin, Food Research Laboratories, 
Inc. 

No. 3877—Icing machine for the 
retail baker, Basic Foods Sales Corp. 

No. 3878—Pan spacers, Chicago 
Metallic Manufacturing Co. 

No. 3879—Bakery freezers, Mani- 
towoc Equipment Works. 


No. 3880—Pie cabinet carriers, 
Crescent Metal Products, Inc. 

No. 3881 —Fungistatic shortening 
for cakes, Best Foods, Inc. 

No. 3882—Plastic bun pans, Molded 
Fiber Glass Tray Co. 

No. 3883—Sheet dough gauge, In- 
dustrial Gauges Corp. 

No. 3884—Air cream whipping ma- 
chine, Homogenette, Inc. 

No. 3885—Bakery chain lubricant, 
McGee Chemical Company, Inc. 

No. 3886—Corrugated box for ship- 
ping frozen pies, Stone Container 
Corp. 
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No. 3887—American Dry Milk In- 
stitute’s stable ferment process re- 


. visions. 


No. 3889— Topping base, Fable 
Brands, Inc. 

No. 3890 — Automatic, weigh-feed- 
ing unit, Glengarry Processes, Inc. 

No. 3892—Flooring of pre-formed 
sections, Monroe Company, Inc. 

No. 3898—Pan washer, Alvey-Fer- 
guson Co. 

No. 3896—Blender for liquid and 
dry materials, Patterson-Kelley Com- 
pany, Inc. 








DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


w@ BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 
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YOUR. SALES ARE OUR BUSINESS 


One of the big advantages of Multiwalls 
is that each sack can be a traveling advertise- 


ment for your product. 


As you know, some sacks never cause a 
ripple. But well-planned Multiwall design can 


carry real sales impact. 


If you feel that your present labeling or 
the selling message on your bag could be 
strengthened, let us show you what might be 


done. Package design plays a large part in 
our integrated operation. We approach your 


sack with the purpose of making it a sales arm 


for you at every stage of transit, storage, use. 
There is no charge, no obligation. Many 


leading companies have used this service, and 


like it. Ask to see a number of Hudson designs, 
with before and after comparisons. Simply 
use the coupon. 


DESIGNED to DELIVER the PRODUCTS of PROGRESS 


ISTENTLY sur 


ERIOR 






| 
CHARLOTTE, N. C, | 


PALATKA, FLA, | 


MULTIWALLS 


ann. 
Deliver the Goods... BEST WELLSBURG, W. VA. | 
! 
| 


HUDSON PULP & PAPER CORP. 
477 MADISON AVENUE * NEW YORK 22, N. Y. I 


HUDSON PULP & PAPER CORP. 
477 MADISON AVENUE * NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


Yes! Please send us full information on your 
Design Service that puts more "Sell" in Multiwalls. 
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Kyidg nf the Baker’s Doorbell 





Korb Baking Co., Providence, R. L, 
recently celebrated its 50th anni- 
versary. The business was founded in 
1906 by the Korb family and has re- 
mained in that family ever since, 
with Edmund Korb now serving as 


occupies a building of about 13,000 
sq. ft. 
2 
Burny Bros., Inc., Chicago, multi- 
ple unit retail bakery operators, re- 
cently added a new bakery to their 





president and general manager. In 
1950 the company completely remod- 
eled its quarters. The bakery now 


group, located at 7lst and Jeffery 
on Chicago’s South side. It is the first 


venture of this company on the 
Southeast side of the city. 
t 


Hough Bakeries, Cleveland, Ohio, 
has started to enlarge its main plant 
at Lakeview Road. The second floor 
is being brought out over the roof 
to allow more room for office and 
personnel space. Office space, which 








Starch, sugar, plastics, chemicals these are a few of the many 


shipped in General American's Airslide Car. 
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Save! Ship flour in bulk via Airslide® cars 


The nation’s millers and bakers were first to recognize the value 
of Airslide cars. Today, these industries are among the principal 
users of this safe, clean, economical method of bulk transportation. 
Over 2000 Airslide cars are now in use or on order. They require no 
re-spotting, provide far more clearance for unloading and can be 
unloaded into any conveying system as fast as the system permits. 
If such requirements are important to you, write today for full 
information about General American’s new Airslide car. 


CLEAN INTERIOR DESIGN. All-welded construction provides 
maximum sanitation and minimum product retention. All 
hatches and outlets provide a hermetic seal, assuring complete 
in-transit protection. 


AIRSLIDE 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 
135 South La Salle Street « Chicago 90, Illinois « Service Offices 
In Principal Cities + Service Plants Throughout The Country. 
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has been located in the front of th 
second floor, will now be expande 
to the rear. The new additions wy 
be used for a lunchroom, bookkee 
ing office, conference rooms and oth 
er office departments. 


The Winthrop (Iowa) Home RB 
ery has been purchased by Wesley 
and Doris Prax. The new owners amy 
nounced plans to make their breag 
available in all local stores. 


James Schwartz of Waterville: 
Minn., has purchased the Mapletoy 
(Minn.) Bakery from Don Robinsoy, 
Mr. Robinson has purchased a bakery 
in Rochester. 

i) 


The Home Bakery has been opened 
at 244 Dakota So., Huron, S.D., by 
Mr. and Mrs. Leonard Miller, who 
for the past 14 years have operated 
the Miller Bakery in Wessington 
Springs. All new equipment has been 
purchased. 

= 


The Frazee (Minn.) Bakery has 
been sold by Frank Sursely to Mr. 
and Mrs. Robert House of Silver Bay, 
Minn. Mr. House learned the trade 
under his father who managed a large 
bakery at Davenport, Iowa, and later 
owned a bakery~ at Charles City, 
Iowa. 

2 


The Menno (S.D.) Bakery has been 
remodeled. 
* 


The Home Bakery at Princeton, 
Minn., is being expanded by Frank 
Weisbrod, who bought the business 
in February. A 22 by 60 ft. addition 
which will be used as a salesroom 
is being constructed. 


Barlow’s Cafe & Bakery, 112 W. 
Main St., Marshalltown, Iowa, has 
been sold by Mr. and Mrs. Maurice 
Bucksbaum to Miss Ella Erickson and 
Mrs. Gladys Scheer, sisters from In- 
dependence, Iowa. Charles Roy will 
continue as manager. 

a2 

The Bee Hive Bakery has been 
opened by Samuel L. and Mary Eliza- 
beth Kapovich at 1034 Tonopah High- 
way, Twin Lakes, Nevada. 

2 

Newton - Robertson Bakery is 
building its third addition to the 
plant on 750 Wethersfield Ave., Hart- 
ford, Conn. 


The Davis Cookie Co., Rimersburg, 
Pa., which established a plant in 
Reading, has begun production in the 
new bakery, under the direction of 
George Davis of Rimersburg, owner 


for ALL your Hour: 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 


THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 
COMPANY 
BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 
















THE NEW CENTURY CO. 
3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, tll. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 








Miner - Hillard Milling Go. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA, 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 
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Jerome F. McCarthy 


PROMOTED — The Doughnut Cor- 
poration of America, New York, has 
announced the election of Jerome F. 
McCarthy is a vice president in the 
general sales division of the company. 
Mr. McCarthy became affiliated with 
DCA back to 1930, immediately fol- 
lowing his graduation from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. Starting in the 
capacity of junior merchandiser, he 
was advanced to a sales position, then 
to a division managership, which sub- 
sequently led to his present position 
of national account executive with 
headquarters in New York. 





of the company. The plant is locat- 
ed in Hyde Park, a Reading suburb. 
Earl F. Melberg is manager. 
a 
Laurent Utsey, formerly with Col- 
onial Stores Bakery, Atlanta, Ga., 
and more recently with R. R. Beatty 
Foods in Charlotte, N.C., is now as- 
sociated with Grand Union Grocery 
Co., Paterson, N.J. 
> 
The Aurelia (Iowa) Bakery was 
formally opened recently with ice 
cream and cake served to those at- 
tending. 


The New Home Bakery has been 
opened in Baudette, Minn., by Mrs. 
George Olson. 

* 


Peter J. Haas, Albert Lea, Minn., 
has leased the Bricelyn (Minn.) 
Bakery. 

B 
Meyer’s Bakery, with headquarters 


at Little Rock, Ark., will open a 
new bakery at Monahans, Texas, to 





Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 

MILLING 


KNAPPE COMPANY 

BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 

CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 
ONE 320 


AUGUSTA, MICH. PH 

















Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 

High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 

. pegging rot 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 
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turn out the company’s brown ’n’ 
serve rolls. Jess Gilliam, who has 
been manager of the Meyer opera- 
tions at Hope and Texarkana, has 
been named manager. 

9 

James Jacobson of Parshall, N.D., 
has purchased the Garrison (N.D.) 
Bakery and is studying at Dunwoody 
Institute in Minneapolis prior to tak- 
ing over the business Jan. 1. 

* 

DoNut Supplies, Inc., a newly- 
formed company, has acquired all 
patent rights and franchises of the 
Hol-N-One Donut Co. Incorporators 
of the new nationwide company are 


W. L. Giles, Fred H. Yearout, M. B. 
Lambert, Wilbur Moulton and Ralph 
G. Graham, Two of the men are from 
Little Rock, Ark. 
) 

A new dough mo!lder and sheeter 
has been installed at the Ellendale 
(N.D.) Bakery. 


The Biackduck (Minn.) Bakery has 
been completely redecorated. 
L-) 


Gus Boosalis has closed his Model 
Bakery in Fairmont, Minn., and sold 
his equipment to Howard Jeffrey of 
Truman, Minn., who will operate a 
bakery in the Knights of Columbus 
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bui'ding, formerly occupied by a su- 
permarket. 
G 

Mr. and Mrs. Harry Kutros, who 
have operated the Kutros Bakery at 
705 18th St. N., Great Falls, Mont., 
since 1921, have closed the bakery to 
retire. 


s 
Bob’s Bakery, Laurens, Iowa, has 
made arrangements to sell bread to 
all local stores. 
a 


Donut Shops of Delaware, Inc., has 
filed a charter of incorporation with 
an authorized capital stock of $25,- 
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—— Bake your cakes EASIER... 


FASTER...with 


NUULTIPLE -ACTING 
FLEISCHMANN’S BAKING POWDER 


The famous multiple leavening action 
of Fleischmann’s Baking Powder helps 
you make cakes of excellent volume 
with fine grain and texture. This means 
better eating qualities . . . faster selling. 


This is the way multiple action 
Fleischmann’s Baking Powder works: 


















et these 3 
and seo a services 


additional Fleis 
1. New formulas 
2. Scientific help when 
you need 1 
- 3 Merchandising aids 


DurinG Mrixinc—just sufficient gas is 


released to make free-flowing, 
easy-to-handle batters. 









Fermentation is our business 


ON THE BENcH—After mixing, batters 
containing Fleischmann’s Baking 
Powder remain almost inactive for 
several hours at room temperature. 
This means you can prepare batter to 
full mixer capacity even if your oven 
cannot handle this amount at one 
baking. 

DuRING THE BAKING PRocEss—Gas is 
produced at a steady regulated speed 
throughout the entire batter. 
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TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL i 


WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 
is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The | 
process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 
bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling | 
facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 











“ROCK RIVER” ee °S? RYE 210 mes 
Centenmal novsnomusco,| | “i? ", RUopeETTs” RYE REE 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. —Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 
FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin. 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 

CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 

BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS eens 

















La Grange Flours 


La Grange Flours, whether plain or enriched, 
remain the same high standard, dependable 
flours that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the three quarters of 
a century and more of their operation. 














NEW SPOKANE MILL ONE OF 
THE WORLD’S- MOST MODERN 


This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling. 


You can d d 
oot Kan fevend LA GRANGE MILLS 


FLOURS == RED WING, MINNESOTA 





MILLS AT SPOKANE - WENATCHEE - RITZVILLE - PORTLAND 


J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. &* jou 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 









































A good habit is one that should be 
cultivated. Many bakers who have 
learned the constant high quality of 
POLAR BEAR flour are making 
POLAR BEAR a buying habit. 






FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 
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000. Corporation Trust Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del., is the principal officer. 
* 

The Madelia (Minn.) Bakery & 
Lunch establishment has been com- 
pletely remodeled. New fixtures are 
also being installed by the owner, 
Edward Mutsch. 


Grant’s Bakery, Largo, Fla., cre- 
ated a big tiered cake used by Pi- 
nella-Central Bank in the celebra- 
tion of its fourth anniversary. 

a 

The Food Palace Bakery has 
opened a new outlet in the Town & 
Country Shopping Center, Little 
Rock, Ark. This is the fifth outlet 
for the firm which is owned by Ernest 
T. Hays and Mrs. Fred Armstrong. 

& 

The Dennis Donut Shop, 306 N. 
Walker, Oklahoma City, has pur- 
chased a new delivery panel truck. 

® 

Weysham’s Bakeries, New Orleans, 
has opened a fifth unit at 1410 N. 


Rampart St. 
LJ 


Cassou’s Millfresh Bread Co., 
Berkeley, Cal., is constructing a 
$500,000 plant at 1000 Gilman St. 
The modern plant will serve many 
northern California communities. 


General Bakiing Co., 900 N. In- 
dependent, Enid, Okla., has purchased 
four new delivery trucks for its flect. 

* 

Seckary’s Bakery has moved to a 
new location at 425 Spruce St., Secran- 
ton, Pa. The firm has been engaged 
in the bakery business for 40 years. 

s 


Vernon and Vivian Crocker have 
opened the Golden Crust Bakery, 327 
Main St., in Delta, Colo. 


Niagara Fancy Bakery has opened 
a new store at 7311 Pine Ave., Ni- 
agara Falls, N.Y. This is the firm’s 
third location. 


An automatic dough loader and an 
automatic bun slicer have been in- 
stalled at the Bill People’s Bakery in 
Grafton, N.D. 

« 


Glenn Loken, owner of Loken’s 
Bakery, Biwabik, Minn., has an- 
nounced plans to build a new build- 
ing to house his bakery. 

J 

Mr. and Mrs. Harry R. Cable, for- 
merly of Wadena, Minn, have taken 
over the Grand Marais (Minn.) Bak- 
ery from Mr. and Mrs. Victor Ste- 
phens. 

e 


Mrs. Louis Davis of Plano, Iowa, 
has opened a retail outlet for her 





DAVID HARUM 
BAKERS FLOUR 
From Nebraska’s 
Choice Winter Wheat 
LEXIN TON MILL & ELEV. co. 
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Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 
THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
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baked goods in Seymour, Iowa. She 
has operated a bakery goods route 
in Seymour for the past year. 

* 


Herb DeBuhr has purchased the 
interest of Delmer DeBuhr in the 
DeBuhr Bakery, Winner, S.D. 

* 


A Bon Ton Bakery, the seventh 
unit by the firm in Ft. Wayne, Ind., 
has been opened in the new South- 
gate Plaza Shopping Center. 

& 


Society Cakes, Ltd, 974 West 
Broadway, Vancouver, B.C., is plan- 
ning to erect an addition to its plant. 
A second story will be added and a 


new store front installed, as well as 
additional warehouse and office space 
provided. 

e 


The Clever Bakery at 3679 South 
Broadway, St. Louis, has been opened 
by Frank Clever. 

oe 

Julius Schwarz, owner of Schwarz 
Bakery at 8417 Gravois St., St. Louis, 
has sold his business to Charles 
Vierling. 

* 


Canadian Bakeries, Ltd., is plan- 
ning erection of a new plant at Kiti- 
mat, B.C. J. Russell Baxter, Kiti- 
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mat, is architect for the new build- 
ing in the big aluminum town which 
is springing up in northwestern Brit- 
ish Columbia. 

+ 

The Sugar & Spice Shop has been 
opened in the Oak Cliff Center shop- 
ping mall in Dallas. Jacques Harte, 
president of the shop, said it will 
specialize in artistic pastries and 
desserts. 

@ 

The new $250,000 Anandama 
Bakery, Rockport, Mass., has been 
formally opened by Bill and Melissa 
Smith. 





A RECOGNIZED MARK OF EXCELLENCE FOR SEVENTY-EIGHT YEARS 








FLOUR FOR PERFECT BAKING 





ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


WE FEEL that an independent mill like HUNTER'S has 


something special to offer the flour buyer. That is a 
degree of personal attention to orders and a single- 


minded devotion to the customer's interests all the 
time. You will find plenty of both right here at 


HUNTER'S. 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO, 


WELLINGTON, KANSAS 


St eee 
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ONLY THE HUNTER MILLS BETWEEN THE WHEAT FIELD AND YOUR BAKERY 
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Champions are made not born and from 
the finest, most modern Spring Wheat Mill 
in the Northwest comes BOXER, the un- 
disputed Champion of Spring Wheat Clears. 


For outstanding strength, carrying power 
and flavor in rye, wheat or specialty breads, 
insist on the best—BOXER. 


BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


General Offices — Winona, Minn. 
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OMAHA 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


We Operate 
Our Own 
Laboratories 


Including 
Pilot Bakery 
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The CLEAR with the PUNCH! 





-\ | 109 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 

PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 

\ LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

% BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 




























the priceless me in flour 


yours always with. .3 


Acme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE—cake flour 


COOKIE KIN G—cookie and dough-up flour 


CRACKER KIN G—cracker sponge flour 
GRAHAM KING—100% soft wheat graham 
PASTRY KING—low viscosity flour 








a Progressive Milling Since 1821 





ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 
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Examples 


Looks like his dad... 


THE AMERICAN BAKER 





... NOT SPOKEN 





Chances are, he’ll grow up to think 


Walks like his dad... like his dad. For Pop’s the hero... 


Acts like his dad... 





Contributed to the Religion In American Life Program by 


Show them the way 


and the way he does things, the way 
he acts, is “the right way.” 

Think of that next time you’re tired 
when it’s time to go to church or 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 





synagogue ... and you’d like to grab 
forty extra winks. You can’t blame 
him, years from now, if he hasn’t faith 
in God ... in life. . . in himself. . . if 
you haven’t shown him where to look 
for it.* 


.. this week! 
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If the bakery production managers bought the flour, they tell us we couldn't make enough DRINKWATER FLOUR! 




















...sure, | can take it easy 


since youve put us on 100% 


DRINKWATER FLOUR 


Quality ingredients make my job a snap. I know when the bread goes into the ovens, 


it will come out perfect, evenly browned loaves. 


MORTEN MILLING CO., DALLAS, TEXAS 
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MINNESOTA CONVENTION SCENES—The Minnesota Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry welcomed representatives of the national allied trades at its 
traditional luncheon during the recent convention of the Associated Bakers 
of Minnesota. Left to right above are Fred W. Nicolai, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., 
Chicago, a director and membership chairman of the Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry, Inc.; W. E. Lingren, The American Baker, Minneapolis, a di- 
rector, and W. A. Lohman, General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, first vice presi- 
dent of the national association. Next is Gary Hiebert, St. Paul newspaperman 





MINNESOTA BAKERS MEETING DRAWS 600 


(Continued from page 17) 





people in the pie business today ac- 
tually not bakers. Speaking of pie 
crust, Mr. Strause mentioned that in 
his opinion high shortening (70%) 
and high water content is vital for 
good pie crust. He suggested that salt 
and the carmelizing agents should all 
be about 4% of the flour weight— 
that is both corn sugar and powdered 
milk at 4%. He suggested that the 
lesser ingredients be dissolved in the 
water, not in the flour and mentioned 
that the product would eat well and 
bake well and that the crust could be 
prevented from dehydrating by wash- 
ing lightly with butter. 

Speaking of the fillings in fruit pies, 
Mr. Strause mentioned that freezing 
and baking are two different things, 
with one breaking down the starch 
gel and one coagulating it. He sug- 
gested about 10% less starch than 
when the pie was to be baked. He 
emphasized that one should avoid a 
pie sugar content in frozen pie fill- 
ings since a very low temperature is 
required to freeze the center of the 
filling and keep it frozen. One cannot 
depend on a freezing cabinet being 
over zero degree, with sugar de- 
manding 5 to 10° below zero or the 
filling will liquefy and bleed, he said. 
He also urged good volume in pies 
with plenty of thickness of fruit be- 
tween the crust. 

“Don’t make ‘affectionate pies’ 
where the top crust is stuck on the 
botton,” Mr. Strause said. 

Although food sales are a new high 
and the weight of food is down only 
6% since 1909, John M. Tindall, Wax 
Paper Merchandising Council, Inc., 
Chicago, mentioned that the calorie 
intake of the average American is 
500 less than it was in 1909, or almost 
a 20% decline. He is of the opinion 
that the rising population will not 
counteract the drop in flour consump- 
tion and said that bread is at a ‘“‘nega- 
tive appeal” stage of its existence, 
Suggesting that educating the con- 
sumer by advertising is essential; he 
said the baking industry is not doing 
nearly enough of it. 

Mr. Tindall conducted a color slide 
lecture in which he showed how 
brand identification and appeal of 
package play an important part in 
impulse sales of baked foods. He said 
that the manufacturer has just six 
seconds in which to catch the eye of 
‘the shopper “and it’s the package 
that does it.” “The quality of the 
product may bring the customer back 
a second time, but the packaging fur- 
nishes the initial impact.” 


John Berger, manager of education 
service for General Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis, delivered a very well re- 
ceived talk on “Profit Through Peo- 
ple” in which he discussed various 
pitfalls and recommendations in per- 
sonnel management. 

The annual banquet the first eve- 
ning, with an attendance of about 
175, gave a rising ovation to Fred 
Cobb, Cobb’s Sunlit Bakery, Green 
Bay, Wis., keynote speaker. Mr. Cobb, 
in his professional style, stressed the 
need for continued and greater co- 
operation in the baking industry. 

The second morning of the conven- 
tion was given over to a cake decora- 
ting and salesgirl training period, 
with many girls from Twin Cities 
shops attending. Ray Ziegler, Westco 
Products Co., Los Angeles, and Mrs. 
Marguerite Burns, Northwestern Bell 
Telephone Co., were in charge of the 
informative and educational session. 

A St. Paul housewife gave the Min- 
nesota retail bakers food for thought 
during a panel discussion at the con- 
vention session on the afternoon of 
May 8. 

Looking at the baking industry 
from the housewife’s viewpoint, Mrs. 
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and guest speaker, and Kenneth Maas, Maas-Keefe Co., St. Paul, luncheon 
chairman and a director of the Minnesota allied trades. In the center illustra- 
tion, Don Bremer, Milk House Bakery, Minneapolis, as president of the North- 
western Production Mens Club, presents a $75 check to A. J. Vander Voort, 
Dunwoody Baking School head, for the Dunwoody scholarship fund. At the 
right, the conventioneers hear L. Carroll Cole, Cole Bakeries, Inc., Muskegon, 
Mich., third vice president of the Associated Retail Bakers of America, discuss 
bakery profits. Edwin Duren, Tip Top Bakery, St. Paul was session chairman. 


Leland Melrose cited criticisms she 
and her neighbors have of retail bak- 
eries. On the panel with her were 
Don Bremer, Milk House Bakery, 
Minneapolis, and Andrew Taylor, 
Minnesota state director of the school 
lunch program. Miss Marguerite Rob- 
inson, dietitian for the American In- 
stitute of Baking, Chicago, moderated 
the panel. 

Mrs. Melrose took note of the fact 
that bakeries have changed a great 
deal in the past 40 years. She said 
that when she was a girl, her mother 
expected to spend hours baking, espe- 
cially for company, but that nowa- 
days, “we go to some retail bakeries 
for those special baked goods we want 
to use in entertaining company.” She 
emphasized the “some bakeries,” she 
said, because not all bakeries produce 
the quality goods she demands. 

Another change that has occurred, 
according to Mrs. Melrose, is that a 
woman thinks nothing today of jump- 
ing in the car and driving across the 
city to buy the type of baked goods 
she wants. Thus she is not limited in 
her choice of where to shop. She cited 
her church group as an example, 
pointing out that the committee or- 
ders something special and different 
from a bakery in a remote corner of 
the city to make a church dinner 
something special. And, she said, they 





HOW TO GET READY TO INSTRUCT 


PREPARE A TRAINING PLAN— 
Essential parts of job—training to be 
done by whom-how-when. 


Step 1. Prepare the employee for in- 
struction. 
Put him at ease. Explain the 
job and its importance. Get him 
interested in learning job. 


Step 2. Present the job. 


Follow your breakdown. Explain 
and demonstrate one STEP at a 


time. Tell WHY and HOW. 
Stress KEY POINTS. Stress 
clearly and patiently. Give 


everything you will want back 
but no more. 


the Instructor 





PERSONNEL TRAINING-ON THE JOB 
INSTRUCTION 


HOW TO INSTRUCT 


If the Employee Hasn't Learned, 
Hasn't 


PREPARE A JOB BREAKDOWN— 
List important steps and key points. 


HAVE EVERYTHING READY— 
The right materials, supplies and nec- 
essary equipment. 


Step 3. Tryout performance. 
Have him do the job. Have 
him tell why and how and stress 
key points. Encourage him. Get 
back everything you gave him 
in Step 2. Continue until YOU 
know HE knows. 


Step 4. Follow through. 
Put him on his own. Encourage 
questions. Check frequently. 
Let him know how he's doing. 


Taught 








pay a higher price for this “something 
special.” 

“When I found out that I was going 
to be on this panel,”’ she said, “I did 
a little survey among my neighbors to 
find out what they expect from their 
bakers.” 

First, she continued, they said they 
want better white bread—a loaf with 
more flavor and one that will stay 
fresh longer. 

Miss Robinson took up this prob- 
lem, pointing out that people seem to 
miss the wheat flavor in soft white 
bread because more milk solids are 
put in, replacing some of the flour 
that gives the bread flavor. 

Mr. Bremer would not agree that 
milk solids cut down on the amount 
of flour used and countered that “we 
make the kind of bread people seem 
to want, and now we get criticism 
for doing it.” 

Cookies were another 
drew Mrs. Melrose’s fire. 

“Mothers want good cookies to give 
to their families.and we wonder why 
we can’t go to a bakery and get 
cookies that don’t taste stale or like 
they have too much shortening.”’ She 
said that perhaps the bakers make 
them in too big batches and don’t use 
butter to give them a good flavor. 

“Butter can be used to advantage 
in some cookies,” said Mr. Bremer, 
“but would be wasted in other kinds 
of cookies. We don’t feel we are using 
an inferior shortening in a vegetable 
product when it’s the same kind that 
the housewife uses in her baking.” 

Continuing this line of thought, Mr. 
Bremer said that if the baker used 
the same ingredients as a housewife 
uses in making such an item as a 
cream pie, the pie would have to sell 
for $1.50, a price, he said, the house- 
wife is not willing to pay. 

Mrs. Melrose said she thought 
bakers should have a specialty item 
every day and that bakers should 
make the specialty items in large en- 
ough quantities so that they aren't 
sold out by noon. 

Mr. Bremer retorted that they like 
to make specialties, but when they 
do their customers turn up their 
noses and take the old stand-bys they 
know their husbands and families 
like. 

Mr. Taylor was brought into the 
discussion by Miss Robinson to offer 
observations and suggestions from the 
school lunch program angle. 

“Youngsters do like bread and some 
eat as many as six or seven slices a 
meal,” Mr. Taylor said. He said the 
school lunch program is more than 
just a consumer of bread, “it teaches 
youngsters a pattern,” he said. 

The baker has a golden opportunity 
to start telling youngsters about 
bread and its nutritional properties 


item that 
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through the school lunch program, he 
declared. 
“I like to see salesmanship on the 


part of a baker,” he continued. “A 
baker who furnishes bread for a 
school lunch program should not be 
content with only that business, but 
should try to sell something else, such 
as cookies, to establish eating pat- 


terns,”’ he concluded. 

Mr. Taylor urged the bakers to 
take a more active part in promoting 
their products into secure places on 
the school lunch program. He paid 
tribute to bread, listing the state 
minimum as two slices, but said most 
school children took many more than 
two slices. 

L. Carroll Cole, Cole Bakeries, Inc., 
Muskegon, Mich., third vice president 
of the Associated Retail Bakers of 
America, spoke on the utilization of 
ideas in the baking industry, saying 
that if all retail baking could be 
raised to the level in what are termed 
“good bakery towns,” the industry 
would benefit by a_billion-dollar-a- 
year increase. Saying that the trade 
associations are dedicated to that 
purpose, Mr. Cole stressed that “there 
is nothing wrong with making a profit 

if you and your wife are running a 
shop, and you cannot make more than 
both of you could working for some- 
one else, then you are not making a 
profit.” 

The speaker also remarked on the 
flexibility of the retail end of the 
business, saying that the ability to 
bring out new products and run many 
specials was a fine customer attrac- 
tion and profit maker for the retailer. 

Ray Thelen, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis was moderator of a panel 
composed of members of the North- 
western Production Mens Club. In- 
cluded were Cliff Johnson, Milk 
House Bakery; Gordon Lindberg, 
Glenwood Bakery; Harry Bailey, 
Regan Bros. Co.; Robert Simonson, 
American Bakeries Co., and Edward 
Harding, Dunwoody Baking School. 

A separate production men’s panel 
discussed freezing, with Rudy Harder 
of Dunwoody as moderator. The panel 
included Hugo Schuh, Dutch Bakery, 
St. Paul; Ray Wuollet, Wuollet Bak- 
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Dry Milk Institute Notes Sharp 
Increase in Sales of Nonfat Solids 


ery; Morris Isenberg, People’s Baking 
Corp., and Edward Jerabek, Jerabek’s 
Bakery, all of Minneapolis. 

Social events during the convention 
included two ladies’ luncheons and 
the traditional ‘“‘Hoo-Pee-Par-Tee” of 
the Minnesota Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry, featuring a full 
length vaudeville show and dancing. 
The allied trades also acted as hosts 
during three cocktail parties during 
the convention. 

The annual baker-allied luncheon 
broke attendance records, with some 
150 attending to hear Angelo Guliani, 
scout for the New York Giants Base- 
ball Club, speak of his experiences as 
a big-league catcher for many years 
and of his past ten years as a scout. 
Frank W. Cooley, The American 
Baker magazine, again acted as 
master of ceremonies, with the presi- 
dents of all Minnesota bakers’ organi- 
zations attending: Don Bremer, Milk 
House Bakery, president of the 
Northwestern Production Mens Club; 
Edward Weber, Weber’s Quality 
Bakery, St. Paul, president of the 
Associated Bakers of St. Paul; Wil- 
liam Leininger, Falls Bakery, Minne- 
apolis, head of the Minneapolis Bak- 
ers, and Tom Van Meter, Park Region 
Bakery, Fergus Falls, president of 
the Associated Bakers of Minnesota. 
J. M. Long, secretary of the state 
group, also attended. Mr. Van Meter 
thanked the allied trades for their 
help in making the convention a 
success. 

Attendance totaled 606, including 
175 allied, 275 bakers and students of 
Dunwoody Baking School, 136 ladies 
and 20 guests. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Increased Net Profits 


NEW YORK—Net profit of Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc., and subsidiaries op- 
erating in the U.S. and Canada for 
the first three months of 1956 
amounted to $3,016,300, equivalent 
after preferred dividend requirements 
to .87c a share, Joe S. Mitchell, presi- 
dent, has announced. Net profit for 
the same three months of 1955 was 
$2,489,156, or 71c a share. 
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Jewel Tea Co. Begins Automatic Bakery 


MELROSE PARK, ILL. — The 
Jewel Tea Co. has broken ground on 
its 52-acre property here for an 
automatic-type bakery capable of 
producing 24 million loaves of bread 
and 7 million dozen rolls annually. 

F. L. Spreyer, vice president, an- 
nounced that this is the first time 
that Jewel has entered the actual 
production of baked goods, although 
for some time quality bakery prod- 
ucts under the Jewel label have been 
manufactured and produced for Jewel 
according to its own formula. 

The site of the bakery is on the 
company’s property at 1955 W. North 
Ave., purchased in 1953 by Jewel and 
developed in 1954 for general offices 
and a distribution center for the 
stores grocery operation. Completion 
is scheduled for the end of this year. 

One-half of the 65,000 sq. ft. brick 
structure will be used for processing 
and the rest for assembly and em- 
ployee facilities. 

All equipment will be stainless 
steel with floors and walls completely 


tiled for ease of maintenance. All 
controls for temperature and humid- 
ity, for ingredient weights and time 
will be automatic. The bread will be 
baked in two automatic traveling- 
type ovens, manufactured by the 
Petersen Oven Co. The bakery roof 
will be built to hold a blanket of 
water (2 in.) which by evaporation 
in summer will provide a cooling ef- 
fect inside the building. 

The major ingredients — flour, 
sugar and shortening —will be re- 
ceived in bulk and distributed pneu- 
matically. The plant will have a 
working force of 50 people per shift 
under the direction of Edward H. 
Grody. Mr. Grody has worked with 
Jewel for the past 10 years. He has 
wide experience in cereal chemistry 
and has a thorough knowledge of all 
elements involved in making quality 
bread. This experience has been sup- 
plemented with actual baking experi- 
ence in Chicago bakeries. At present 
Mr. Grody is finishing a course at 
the American Institute of Baking, 
Chicago. 


CHICAGO—A remarkable increase 
in sales of nonfat dry milk solids 
not only justifies increased opti- 
mism as to the future but calls for 
high praise of the energy, imagina- 
tion and teamwork of the dry milk 
industry, according to its trade as- 
sociation, the American Dry Milk 
Institute, and Dr. Tom G. Stitts, 
Boston, chairman, during the open- 
ing session of the ADMI annual meet- 
ing here recently. 

The drive put behind the program 
to increase sales resulted in an in- 
crease in domestic use of nonfat dry 
milk of 20.6% or 148.4 million pounds 
more than in 1954, The total for 
1955 was 867.6 million pounds, Dr. 
Stitts stated. He also thanked other 
dairy industry groups for helping the 
program under the leadership of the 
institute. 

Also, it was pointed out, partly 
through sales overseas, the govern- 
ment stocks of nonfat dry milk sol- 
ids bought under the agricultural 
price support have been reduced to 
53,766,000 lb. as compared to 588,- 
299,000 as of this date two years ago. 

The membership in annual session 
was also reminded that the staff 
should be congratulated on the win- 
ning of the grand award for out- 
standing work given annually by the 
American Trade Association Execu- 
tives. This award was presented to 
the institute for its development of 
the stable ferment process for the 
baking industry. The award contains 
the following language: “Grand 
award—to the American Dry Milk 
Institute, Inc., for having rendered 
outstanding service to the industry 
which it represents as well as to 
the American public.” 

“The American Dry Milk Institute 
is a most unique, effective and har- 
monious organization,’ Dr. Stitts 
continued. “The total membership, 
representing the leading dairy states 
of the union, is almost equally di- 
vided between cooperative associ- 
ations and proprietary companies in 
dry milk manufacturing. These two 
types of enterprises represent two 
different philosophies in business op- 
eration and often competition is keen 
between them. Yet when it comes 
to the welfare of the dry milk in- 
dustry as a whole, you members are 
in complete harmony. In my two 
years as your chairman I do not re- 
call a disagreement when it comes 
to a project for the benefit of our 
entire industry and our country.” 

R. M. Hadrath, vice chairman, who 
opened the annual meeting, second- 
ed the declaration of Chairman Stitts 
that Director B. W. Fairbanks and 
the various departments of the in- 
stitute and staff members had done 
outstanding work. Opening session 
chairman was L. C. Mapp of Day- 
ton, Ohio. 

Officers and Directors Elected 

At the annual business meeting 
R. M. Hadrath, Stillwater, Minn., was 
elected chairman and E. A. Pool, 
Syracuse, N.Y., was elected vice 
chairman. A vote of appreciation was 
given to the retiring chairman, Dr. 
Stitts, for his two years of service 
in that position. M. R. DeBaets, Chi- 
cago, was elected secretary-treasurer. 
Members of the executive commit- 
tee, in addition to the above named 
officers, were chosen as follows: T. G. 
Stitts, B. F. Beach, Adrian, Mich.; 
W. T. Crighton, Springfield, Mo.; G. 
W. Tolbert, Columbus, Ohio, and M. 
L. Totten, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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To help give intelligent direction 
te” its. advertising and sales efforts, 
tHe American Dry Milk Institute Ine. 
conducted a survey of the bakery 
market for nonfat dry milk through 
the nation-wide marketing service 
agency, A. C. Nielsen Co. Results of 
the survey were reported on at the 
annual meeting by Hollis. Johnson of 
the Nielsen Co., Chicago. “Putting 
the Facts to Work” was covered by 
M. J. Swortfiguer, head of the bak- 
ery service staff of the institute. 

Mr. Johnson reported that 86% of 
all bakeries surveyed use nonfat dry 
milk in some form in baking white 
bread. In the volume class, nearly 
100% of group plants and wholesale 
bakers use nonfat dry milk. One of 
the outstanding facts developed by 
the survey is that 34% of the bak- 
eries surveyed account for 93% of 
the white bread they produced, 
Among those bakers 5 to 8% have 
reduced their use of nonfat dry milk, 
The problem, therefore, is not so 
much to get the large volume bak- 
eries to use nonfat dry milk as to 
get them to maintain or increase the 
amount used, the institute reported. 

Decreased use does not stem from 
dissatisfaction with the quality of 
product, but apparently from price. 
In fact, there is general satisfaction 
with nonfat dry milk insofar as con- 
cerns quality, uniformity, deliveries, 
sales, service, packaging, and stor- 
age/spoilage. Despite institute price/ 
sales correlation studies showing that 
reduced price does not increase sales 
to bakers, the Nielsen Co. suggests 
a re-examination of this situation, 
perhaps merely by a study of bak- 
ery cost accounting. Because bakers’ 
profit margins have been squeezed 
due to increased labor and ingred- 
ient costs, nonfat dry milk may have 
suffered in consequent corner-cut- 
ting maneuvers, the researcher sug- 
gested. 

The speakers suggested special 
promotional efforts by the institute 
should be directed to advantages of 
using nonfat dry milk in cakes, pies, 
sweet goods, and icings and fillings. 
Such promotion should be directed 
to all types of bakers, but particu- 
larly to those who specialize in prod- 
ucts other than bread. It was sug- 
gested further that, because a sig- 
nificant number of bakers do not 
recognize the consumer sales appeal 
of bread baked with nonfat dry milk, 
additional promotion should stress 
this advantage. 

The Armcrican Dry Milk Institute 
has done a good public relations job 
with bakers, it was stated, with 
more than three-fourths of bakers in 
the volume class familiar with its 
work; 61% stated that it is an asset 
in working out baking problems. 
Nearly 80% of wholesale bakers are 
familiar with institute services, while 
62% of retail bakers, and 66% of 
wholesale-and-retail bakers are well 
informed concerning the work of 
ADMI, the survey indicated. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Cherry Institute Officers 


CHICAGO—Officers of the Nation- 
al Red Cherry Institute recently were 
reelected for 1956. They are B. F. 
Batcheler, Pet-Ritz foods division, Pet 
Milk Co., Frankfort, Mich, president; 
H. B. Pearson, Alton (N.Y.) Canning 
Co., vice president, and William B. 
Powell, Chicago, executive secretary- 
treasurer, 
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The Bakeshop Trouble Shooter 


Many years’ experience as a practicing baker, produc- 
tion expert and as a talented researcher into the craft and 
business of baking enables the author of The Bakeshop 
Trouble Shooter to speak with authority. A. J. Vander Voort 
has proved his remedies in actual back shop experience and 
tempered them by laboratory investigation. He is the head 
of the famous Dunwoody Baking School, and technical 
editor of The American Baker magazine. 


The Trouble Shooter is becoming a classic among baking 
industry publications; it is now in its fourth printing. 

You will find it an invaluable aid in solving production 
problems almost as rapidly as they occur. 





The American Baker, 
| P.O. Box 67, 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


O-Bill me 
U Payment is enclosed 


. Gentlemen: Please send...... copies of The Bakeshop Trouble 





Shooter, at $1 each. 
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Crnsts & Crum 


FROM THE EDITORIAL SLICER 
By Carroll K. Michener 








GOLDEN JUBILEE OF A LAW— 
Observance of the 50th anniversary 
of the first federal Food & Drugs 
Act of 1906 and of Meat Inspection 
Act of the same date is being carried 
on throughout this year in the form 
of special programs by interested 
industry, professional and govern- 
ment groups. The year-long celebra- 
tion is sponsored by the Association 
of Food and Drug Officials of the 
U.S. in partnership with the food, 
drug, chemical and cosmetic indus- 
tries. 

The Food & Drugs Act of 1906, 
generally conceded to be the life- 
time achievement of the famous cru- 
sading Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, has 
been called “the most significant 
peacetime legislation in the history 
of the country.” 

The government has recognized the 
importance of the anniversary, which 
is completely national in scope, by 
scheduling the issuance of 110 mil- 
lion commemorative stamps on June 
27. On that date day-long national 
ceremonies in Washington will call 
attention to the acts of 1906 and 
subsequent pure food, drug and cos- 
metic laws. 

A joint resolution has been intro- 
duced in Congress requesting Presi- 
dent Eisenhower to set aside the 
week beginning June 24 as one to 
commemorate the Pure Food, Drugs 
& Cosmetic Laws and the Meat In- 
spection Act. The governor of New 
Jersey has already proclaimed a “New 
Jersey Food andl Drug Law Week,” 
the governors of Tennessee and Flor- 
ida have announced their intentions 
to make such proclamation, and oth- 
er governors are expected to follow 
suit. 

Other means adopted for carrying 
the message of 50 Years of Pure 
Food and Drugs are a slogan post- 
mark for private postage meters, a 
mail cancellation postmark carrying 
the message from thousands of local 
post offices, a birthday seal for use in 
advertising, correspondence and on 
packages, 


and an educational bro- 


Dr. Harvey W. Wiley 





chure for widespread popular distri- 
bution. 

Commemorative events, initiated 
by both government and industry, 
are taking the form of historical 
exercises, addresses, exhibits, dra- 
matic presentations, magazine and 
newspaper features, radio and TV 
productions. These events will all 
build toward the National Week in 
June and the national ceremonies in 
Washington on June 27. 

Upcoming events include a panel 
discussion by leading doctors and 
pharmacists in Chicago on Feb. 29, 
which will be broadcast March 4 
by the Northwestern University “Re- 
viewing Stand” over 300 Mutual Net- 
work stations. The 60th annual meet- 
ing of the Association of Food and 
Drug Officials in New York City, 
May 7-11, will devote much attention 
to the golden anniversary, high-light- 
ed by the first presentation of a 
Harvey W. Wiley memorial award 
for outstanding public service. 


@ The Greatest Face Since Lincoln’s 
—When Gutzon Borglum was com- 
missioned to do bust of Dr. Wiley, 
the sculptor remarked: “The greatest 
face since Lincoln’s.” 

If Dr. Wiley’s face was the great- 
est since Lincoln’s (with his “salient 
nose,” as Mark Sullivan described 
it, “shaped like the bow of an ice- 
breaker”), perhaps the law he 
fathered has been the most signi- 
ficant since the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation. Certainly, from cradle to 
grave, it has touched more Ameri- 
cans than any other. It has pro- 
tected them in everything they have 
consumed internally, and much that 
they haven't. 

Harvey Washington Wiley was 
born in 1844 in Kent, Ind., when that 
part of the country was still en- 
gaged in a great pioneering experi- 
ence. Like Lincoln, he had little for- 
mal schooling. But his father, a farm- 
er, was a learned man for the times. 
He taught all his children Latin and 
Greek, and around the evening fire- 
side to read to them aloud from the 
Bible, Shakespeare and the Atlantic 
Monthly. 

This simple but solid instruction 
fell on fertile ground in the case of 
the young Harvey. It fired his am- 
bition to attend the new Hanover 
College, five miles from his father’s 
farm. And his ambition comprised 
most of his luggage when, one April 
day in 1863, dressed in homespun 
and rough cowhide boots, he started 
across the fields to Hanover. 

The occasion gave rise to an in- 
cident of self-questioning perhaps as 
momentous in the career of Dr. Wiley 
as the legend of the spider in the 
life of Robert Bruce. He did not 
know a soul in the village, he had 
only the clothes he wore on his back, 
he hadn’t the slightest idea of how 
he was to earn his board and lodg- 
ing and tuition. And for a moment 
his heart failed him. Should he go 
on? Sitting down under a maple 
tree, he proceeded logically to argue 
the matter with himself. 

He thought of himself as two peo- 


ple, the rough farm boy who knew 
practically nothing, and the young 
man who knew enough to want an 
education. Pro and con, these two 
identities debated the matter for 
some hours. Finally they took a vote 
and carried the issue unanimously— 
to go ahead and launch upon a college 
career. : 

By the time he was 29, the young 
Wiley had graduated from Hanover 
College, taken his M. A. degree, grad- 
uated from the Indiana Medical Col- 
lege and became a Bachelor of Sci- 
ence of Harvard University. Modern 
students might wonder a little about 
the conditions under which the last 
sheepskin was won. Mrs. Wiley, in a 
biographical tribute to her husband, 
tells of it tersely: 

“To secure the degree he was put 
through a 17-day examination. First, 
he took the entrance examinations 
to the Freshman Class, then the 
Sophomore Class examination, then 
the Junior and finally the Senior. He 
passed them all and on June 25, 
1873, he was given the degree of 
Bachelor of Science. He had actu- 
ally been a student at Harvard a 
little over five months.” 

When in 1874 Purdue University 
was founded, Dr. Wiley was appoint- 
ed its first chemist and was later 
made state chemist of Indiana. From 
there in 1883 he was called to be 
chief chemist at the Department of 
Agriculture in Washington. He re- 
mained in that position for 29 years, 
the eye of the cyclone which raged 
around food and drugs, until fairer 
weather followed upon the passage 
of the act of 1906. 

Dr. Wiley brought to the conflict 
a flair for the dramatic which would 
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excite the envy of modern public re. 
lations practitioners. In 1903, he cap. 
tured the attention of the entire 
country by establishing a volunteer 
“poison squad” among his bureau em. 
ployees. These heroes ate foods con- 
taining all sorts of preservatives, 
with the object of determining wheth. 
er or not the ingredients were ip. 
jurious to health. The clinical record 
of mortality among the poison squad 
does not appear to have been pre. 
served, but the spectacle it provided 
served to press public attention upon 
food legislation. 

On retirement from government 
service in 1912, Dr. Wiley joined the 
staff of Good Housekeeping Maga. 
zine. From that rostrum—and from 
without it—he carried on his fight 
for ever purer foods and drugs until 
his death in 1930. 


BLESSED BREAD—More than 200, 
000 thumb-nail sized loaves of bread 
were blessed in the 268-year-old 
Church of Notre Dame des Victoires 
in Quebec, Canada, on Jan. 3. The 
occasion was the annual Roman Cath- 
olic feast of St. Genevieve. 

The ceremony is an old parish cus- 
tom introduced by the early French 
settlers who founded the church. 
According to legend, St. Genevieve 
provided a miraculous supply of bread 
for the starving inhabitants of Paris 
during a siege by the Franks in 451 
A.D. 

Parishioners, tourists and sailors 
are among those who receive “les 
petits pains” each year as a symbol 
of faith. Several hundred of the tiny 
loaves are mailed to homes through- 
out Canada and the U.S. 

Nowadays, the bread prepared for 
the feast day is not eaten, but is 
carefully preserved in the pockets 
and purses of people who have faith 
in its symbolism. 


Facts About Bread 


By law, white bread was reserved 
for royalty, nobility and the clergy in 
medieval England. The great middle 
class ate bread made of mixed white 
and whole wheat flour. Third-grade 
bread, with all the bran in it, was 
“for servants, slaves and the inferior 
type of people to feed upon.” 
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FINANCIAL INTEREST CONTINUES—At a recent business meeting in 


Miami, Florida, the Southern Bakers Allied Assn. voted unanimously to in- 
vest $400 in the student loan fund for worthy students in the Baking Science 
and Management School at Florida State University at Tallahassee. This 
school is sponsored by the Southern Bakers Assn. At the left above, Stuart 
Broeman, American Bakeries Co., chairman of the committee to raise 4 
minimum of $100,000.00 for the school this year, is shown receiving check 
from Mr. L. Paul Nobert, H. C. Brill Co., Greensboro, N.C., president of the 
Southern Bakers Allied Assn. Benson Skelton, president of the Southern 
Bakers Assn., looks on approvingly from the right. 
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N.Y. Unit, AACC 
Hears Talk on 


Food Browning 


NEW YORK—Browning reactions 
and their applications to baked foods 
were discussed by Ralph G. Moores 
of General Foods Corporation’s cen- 
tral laboratories, Hoboken, N.J., at 
the season’s final meeting of the New 
York Section, American Association 
of Cereal Chemists. The meeting was 
at the Hotel George Washington. 

Mr. Moores said that from a prac- 
tical standpoint, there are two types 
of browning reactions—good and bad. 
The desirable type usually occurs 
at high temperatures. Familiar ex- 
amples are baking of bread, cakes, 
and pastries, the toasting of cereals, 
and the roasting of seeds and nuts, 
like coffee, cacao and peanuts. There 
are also many foods in which brown- 
ing reactions produce undesirable col- 
ors and flavors as well as loss in 
nutritive value. These include dried 
fruits and vegetables, eggs and milk. 

According to Mr. Moores, the 
chemistry of browning reactions has 
been well reviewed in the recent lit- 
erature by Patton, at the Pennsyl- 
vania agricultural experiment sta- 
tion; Hodge, at the Northern Utiliza- 
tion Research Branch, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and Danehy and 
Pigman, of the Corn Products Re- 
fining Co. 

There are three types of browning 
reactions in foods: Maillard or car- 
bonyl-amino; non-amino carameliza- 
tion; and oxidative types which are 
usually enzyme catalyzed, said Mr. 
Moores. The rate of browning de- 
pends upon moisture, concentration 
of reactant, atmosphere, tempera- 
ture, pH, nature of the reactants, 
and other substances present. 

Mr. Moores continued: 

“Recent work at central labora- 
tories, General Foods, inc’uded 
studies on the effect of salts and 
common organic acids on the rate of 
color development in glucose-glycine 
model systems. Generally, the salts 
accelerated color formation in in- 
verse proportion to the strength of 
the acid component. Phosphate had 
the greatest accelerating effect, ci- 
tric and succinic salts next and sul- 
fate and chloride salts had the least 
effect. At pH 6 phosphate increased 
color development 6 to 12 times de- 
pending upon the amino acid present. 

‘It is very hard to isolate and 
identity the color browning reac- 
tion products. Although many isola- 
tion methods have been tried, few 
homogeneous chemical substances or 
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well-defined derivatives have been ob- 
tained. 

“The caramelization reactions of 
sucrose were studied in the range of 
150 to 200° C. Sucrose disappeared 
rapidly with the formation of reduc- 
ing substances. Hydrolysis and de- 
hydration seem to occur at almost 
the same time. Glucose and fructose 
and the dehydrated products, gluco- 
san, fructosan and _ isosaccharosan 
were identified by paper chromatog- 
raphy. The isolated isosaccharosan, 
sucrose minus 1 H.O had no sweet- 
ness, but a mild, bitter taste. 

“There are three methods for con- 
trolling the browning reactions: (1) 
removal of reactants; (2) control of 
processing and storage conditions; 


Read “case histories” of famous 


and (3) the use of chemical inhibi- 
tors. The control of browning re- 
actions to produce only desired fla- 
vors, odors and colors is an eventual 
possibility. Progress toward this 
goal can be made by gaining a bet- 
ter understanding of the reaction 
mechanisms, a better description of 
the reaction products and a more re- 
liable evaluation of the flavor quali- 
ties of the products.” 

Officers for the 1956-57 season 
were elected as follows: Chairman, 
Lloyd B. Crossland, R. T. Vanderbilt 
Co.; vice chairman, Donald B. Davis, 
Continental Baking Co., and secre- 
tary-treasurer, Otto G. Jensen, Na- 
tional Biscuit Co. 
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Quarterly Net Slips 


CHICAGO—The American Baker- 
ies Co. reports consolidated net in- 
come, after federal taxes on income, 
for the 16 weeks ended April 21, 1956, 
of $1,431,804, or 85¢ per share on 
1,596,205 shares of common stock out- 
standing. For the like period of 1955 
consolidated net income was $1,574,- 
393, equivalent to 94¢ per share on 
1,596,193 shares of common stock. 

Before provision for federal taxes 
on income consolidated net income 
for the 16 weeks ended April 21, 1956, 
was $2,944,690. 

The board of directors declared 
regular dividends on both the com- 
mon and preferred stock. 


Send for your personal copy 


Oy MEM illite Milaameteliiiohs| 


foods made better through enrichment 


Roche has just published these fascinating facts about 
the enrichment of cereal grains—here gathered to- 
gether in a popular edition for the first time. 


Your personal copy is waiting — with our compli- 
ments. Send for it now. If you need more we'll be 
happy to fill your request for reasonable quantities. 


The principle of enrichment is well-established. Many 
scientific studies have proved its value conclusively. 
Physicians, nutritionists, dietitians and governmental 
authorities whole-heartedly support enrichment. 









The practice of enrichment is well-founded. 1956 
marks the Fifteenth Anniversary of white flour and 
white bread enrichment in the United States. 


Read for yourself the concise stories in this brochure 
(see Table of Contents in panel above). Here are his- 
tories that show how the many branches of a great 


industry modernized their foods along today’s “good 


nutrition” lines. These “case histories” make inspir- 
ing reading. Included is the latest revised table of 
the famous Roche Review of Enrichment Require- 
ments. We are proud to sponsor this publication. 


ROCHE VITAMINS FOR ENRICHMENT 


Vitamin Division ¢ HOPFMANN-LA ROCHE INC. - Nutley 10, New Jersey 


NUtley 2-5000 + In New York City dial OXford 5-1400 
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Marshmallow 


I would like a formula for a marsh- 
mallow filling for use between layers 
of cake—and also one for covering 
cake like snowballs that can be run 
through an icing machine, to be used 
in a wholesale cake bakery. E.H.Z., 
Mo. 

¥ ¥ 


Here is a marshmallow filling 
formula that can be placed between 
layers. I will be frank to say that I 
have never seen marshmallow fillings 
run through icing machines; as far as 
I know the enrobing of small balls is 
a hand operation, and this formula 
can be used for that purpose. 

GELATINE MARSHMALLOW 

Dissolve: 

2% oz. gelatine in 

10 oz. cold water 

Heat this to about 140° F. 

Then add and beat until stiff on 
high speed: 

12 oz. powdered sugar 

11b. 10 oz. corn syrup 
3 1b. 12 oz. invert syrup 
10 oz. water 

Then add: 
Vanilla to suit 


Fresher Bread 


We are sending you our recipe for 
our Pullman bread which we use for 
making sandwiches. Because of re- 
ligious restrictions, we are not able 
to use milk or other than vegetable 
shortening. , 

Our problem is as follows: We are 
looking for an ingredient or some 
change in our recipe to enable us to 
keep our bread fresher longer. 

We use: 1 gal. water, 8 oz. granu- 
lated sugar, 8 oz. shortening, 4 oz. 


ANE BAKE SHOP 


THE AMERICAN BAKER 


salt, 6 oz. yeast and 16 lb. bread 
flour. 

We would be pleased to receive 
any information which will help us 
in this difficulty.—R. S., Que. 

You will find that by. increasing 
the sugar from 8 oz. to either 12 or 
16 oz. and increasing the shortening 
from 8 oz. to 10 or 12 oz. will help. 
By adding 8 oz. of potato flour plus 


Ahoater 


the additional water required will 
help produce a softer loaf of bread. 

It may be well for you to contact 
your bakery supply house and also 
the people from whom you pur- 
chase your shortening. There are on 
the market a number of products 
called bread softeners. By discussing 
your problem with them they may 
have a type which will not be re- 
stricted due to religion. 








stitute spent a day with Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, April 5, touring 
the ‘A’ mill and the company’s quality control laboratory. After a luncheon 
at the Minneapolis Athletic Club, the group met at the Pillsbury Auditorium. 
Here they were welcomed by H. J. Patterson, division vice president in bakery 
products sales and heard talks by George Wagner, entomologist, and C. W. 
Brabender, technical advisor. The “day with Pillsbury” closed with the show- 
ing of the newest Pillsbury film, “New Horizons in Baking.” Shown above 
are some Dunwoody students with Leola Peterson of Pillsbury’s quality con- 
trol lab, who handed out bakers’ hats to the group as souvenirs. From left 
to right are Louis Kondziolka, Minneapolis; Murray N. Stapelman, Jersey 
City, N.J.; Harold M. Handel, Minneapolis; John J. Moerchen, Menominee, 
Mich.; James A. McBride, Danville, Ill.; William S. Wenner, Perham, Minn.; 
and Norval A. G. Harris, Mandeville, Jamaica. 





to you: 


Got a Problem? 


Use this coupon to tell your troubles to A. J. Vander Voort, nationally known produc- 
tion authority, head of the Dunwoody Baking School, technical editor of The 
American Baker. He will answer and analyze production problems without cost 























(Send samples of baked foods to A. J. Vander Voort, Dunwoody Industrial Institute, 
Minneapolis.) Address letters to: 


The American Baker, P.O. Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 
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Survey Shows 
Toast’s Popularity 


Everybody, but everybody, eats 
toast, according to a survey by the 
Toastmaster Toast Institute. 

For instance, the survey found, 85% 
of the respondents eat toast at least 
once a day (generally breakfast). Ac- 
cording to the results, the typical 
breakfast would include 1.56 slices 
of white or whole wheat toast, with 
butter as a spread. Jam and jelly also 
showed strong popularity. 

Here is a tabulation of some of the 
results: 

Appetite sizes were evenly divided, 
46% eat two slices for breakfast, and 
a similar amount eat one slice. 

On a weekly basis, most respond- 
ents averaged eight to ten slices. 
However, one doughty editor reports 
he eats some 50 slices of toast a 
week. 

White and whole wheat breads 
were most popular, with rye in third 
place. 38% preferred white toast, 
37% voted for whole wheat, and 
14% voted for rye. Other kinds of 
toast mentioned included raisin, gra- 
ham, French, cinnamon, and muffins. 

Preferences in spreads ranged from 
tuna fish through liver paté, but 
ordinary butter was far ahead in 
popularity. Top preferences included 
butter, 47%; jam 18%; jelly 9%. Be- 
sides tuna and liver, the editors men- 
tioned cheese, cinnamon and sugar, 
preserves, meat spreads, apple butter, 
peanut butter, honey, and maple 
syrup. 

Finally, they apparently are eager 
to learn of new ways to take advan- 
tage of the nutritive and inexpensive 
qualities of toast. 

The Toast Institute, an informa- 
tional service of Toastmaster Prod- 
ucts division, McGraw Electric Co., 
surveyed editors of women’s interest 
newspaper and magazine columns 
and radio and television shows. What 
youngsters think of toast was also 
among the questions asked. 

Ninety six percent of the persons 
who responded to the question report- 
ed their children fond of toast. 

Its popularity as a mealtime staple 
was indicated by the average amount 
a child consumes at a typical meal 
where toast is served: 2.1 slices. In 
some cases, four or five slices are 
eaten per child, and in 17% of the 
homes represented, three slices are 
eaten. 

Leading candidate for the cham- 
pionship was the youngster whose 
mother reported he eats an average 
of five pieces of toast at a meal 
where toast is served. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


R-M Names Agency 


MINNEAPOLIS — Appointment of 
John W. Forney, Inc., Minneapolis 
advertising agency, has been an- 
nounced by Russell-Miller Milling Co.. 
Minneapolis. The new agency will 
handle family flour and bakery flour 
assignments. Effective date of the 
agency appointment is July 1. 
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Mostly Personal ... 








Walter E. Donovan, Philadelphia, 
celebrated his 25th anniversary as an 
employee of Standard Brands, Inc., 
May 14, entitling him to membership 
in the company’s Quarter Century 
Club. Mr. Donovan is with the Phila- 
delphia area office for the Fleisch- 
mann Division of Standard Brands. 
He was first employed by the com- 
pany at Wilmington, Del. 


Allen McGavin was one of four past 
presidents who was honored at a 
testimonial dinner given by the Ker- 
risdale Arena Assn. at Vancouver, 
B.C. recently. Mr. McGavin, with fel- 
low members of his Gyro Club, was 
largely responsible for the collection 
of funds and establishment of the 
arena, which was used by 96,000 
skaters last year. Mr. McGavin is 
president of McGavin Bakeries, Ltd., 
Vancouver. 


Fred Freimark, Atlas Bakery, 
Syracuse, N.Y., president of the Cen- 
tral New York Bakers Assn., present- 
ed a silver tray to John McNamara, 
manager of the Cottage Bake Shop, 
in recognition of his service to the 
association. The presentation was 





B. Glenn MacNary 


ELECTED TO BOARD—B. Glenn 
MacNary, vice president, has been 
elected to the board of directors of 
Continental E-aking Co., R. Newton 
Laughlin, president, has announced. 
Mr. McNary succeeds Samuel F. 
McDonald, who has been a director 
of Continental since 1926. The new 
director started his career by driv- 
ing one of the firm’s last horse and 
wagon routes in Hoboken, N.J., during 
college vacations. Mr. MacNary be- 
came manager of the Continental 
Bakery in Hoboken, and later the 
manager of the firm’s bakery in Ja- 
maica, N.Y. He also served as New 
York regional sales manager, and as 
assistant sales manager in the com- 
pany’s general office. Mr. McDonald 
had been successively an owner of a 
bakery prior to its acquisition by Con- 
tinental, regional manager and vice 
president in charge of bread produc- 
tion for Continental, and president of 
Hall Baking Co., a Continental sub- 
sidiary. Mr. McDonald retired from 
active business in 1945 and resigned 
from the board of directors early 
last month. 





made at a dinner dance of the asso- 
ciation held in Hotel Syracuse. 


Over 150 persons attended a bakers, 
flour and allied trades’ dinner recent- 
ly at the Hotel Sheraton-Astor and 
pledged $150,000 to the United Jewish 
Appeal. Samuel R. Strisik, S. R. 
Strisik Co., was guest of honor and 
was presented with an award for his 
service as campaign chairman of the 
UJA Bakers, Flour and Allied Trades 
Division from 1947-1952 by Emil 
Fink, Fink Baking Corp., member of 
the division’s executive committee. 
Jack Silverman, Modern Maid Food 
Products, Inc., 1956 campaign chair- 
man, Morris Messing, Messing Bak- 
eries, Inc., advisory chairman and 
David Dubner, Frieder & Dubner, 
chairman of the retail bakers’ section 
of the division, assisted with arrange- 
ments. 


Dr. Robert W. English, director of 
the American Institute of Baking, 
was acting chairman of the awards 
committee at the week-long confer- 
ence of the American Society of 
Training Directors held in New York 
recently. He made presentations of 
gifts and plaques to 53 past presi- 
dents, past officers, committee chair- 
men and regional representatives of 
the society. 


Jodean P. Cash, president and gen- 
eral manager of Fuch’s Baking Co., 
South Miami, Fla., has been elected 
a director of the Miami-Dade County 
Chamber of Commerce. 


s 

Harold Weysham, well known New 
Orleans baker has returned from a 
stay at a New Orleans hospital for 
surgery and is again managing his 
various enterprises. The newest one 
embraces an all-night delicatessen in 
conjunction with a full line of baked 
goods. It is on North Rampart St. 


* 

Edward Mills, president of Van de 
Kamp’s Holland Dutch Bakeries, Inc., 
will lead the Community Chest appeal 
to 125 employee groups in Southern 
California this year. He is first vice 
president of the Los Angeles Area 
Council of Boy Scouts and is a mem- 
ber of the board of governors of the 
Welfare Federation of Los Angeles. 


John J. Petersen, after 35 years as 
a Minneapolis representative for the 
Bear-Stewart Co., Chicago, has re- 
signed to establish his own business 
as a manufacturers’ sales representa- 
tive in the Upper Midwest area. 

= 

“We of the baking industry have 
recognized that solving the highway 
problem is one of the major chal- 
lenges of the day,” Joseph Creed, 
counsel of the American Bakers 
Assn., declared as he presided at the 
opening general session of the Sixth 
Highway Transportation Congress at 
Washington. Several hundred dele- 
gates from all branches of highway 
transportation in the U.S. attended 
the congress which is held every two 
years by the National Highway Users 
Conference. 

* 


The Rotarian, international maga- 
zine for the service group, in its June 
issue carries a picture of Benson 
Skelton, president of the Southern 
Bakers Association, Inc., for not hav- 


ing missed a weekly meeting of Rota- 
ry for 24 years. Formerly a member 
at Tallahassee, Fla., Mr. Skelton now 
belongs to the Atlanta Rotary Club 
and continued his 100% attendance 
until several weeks ago when he was 
stricken with acute appendicitis. 
* 

B. F. Lamb of the American Bak- 
eries Co., Atlanta, has been elected to 
the board of directors of the Georgia 
Association of Purchasing Agents. 

* 

Cc. F. Downing, president, Olid 
Homestead Bread Co., Denver whole- 
sale firm, spent several weeks on a 
vacation trip to Hawaii recently. He 
was accompanied by Mrs. Downing. 


Leo E. Lamm, Canton, Ohio, 
branch manager of the company’s 
Fleischmann Division, Standard 
Brands, Inc., was admitted to mem- 
bership in the company’s Quarter 
Century Club at the annual club din- 
ner for members in the Canton area. 


A visitor at the Minneapolis head- 
quarters of The American Baker 
May 8 was Dr. T. Moran of St. Al- 
bans, England, who is with the cereal 
research station of the Research As- 
sociation of British Flour Millers. 
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SALES AID—“The Store Hostess,” 
a 16-page and cover booklet, is the 
latest release by the Associated Retail 
Bakers of America to help retail bak- 
ers in training their selling organiza- 


tions. This booklet, entertainingly 
written, carries practically all of the 
suggestions a girl needs to be a suc- 
cess in selling bakery foods. Retail 
bakers may obtain copies of this book- 
let while the supply lasts at 25¢ each 
postpaid, from Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America, 735 W. Sheridan 
Road, Chicago. 





CONVENTION CALENDAR 





June 9-11—Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn.; Galen Hall, Wernersville, Pa.; 
sec., Theo. Staab, 600 N. 3rd St., 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


June 9-12— New England Bakers 
Spring Convention; Equinox Hotel, 
Manchester, Vt.; sec., Miss Mae Gree- 
chie, Room 902, 120 Boylston St., 
Boston 16, Mass. 


June 10-12—Rocky Mountain Bak- 
ers Assn.; Stanley Hotel, Estes Park, 
Colo.; Sec., Fred Linsenmaier, Box 
871, Denver 1, Colo. 

June 16-22 — Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers Assn., the Princess 
Hotel, Bermuda; sec., Raymond J. 
Walter, 511 Fifth Avenue, New York 
17, N.Y. 

June 17-20—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Summer Convention; The Cava- 
lier, Virginia Beach, Va.; sec., Emmet 
Gary, 16 McClellan Place, Baltimore 
1, Md. 

June 18-20— Bakers Assn. of the 
Carolinas; Mayview Manor, Blowing 
Rock, N.C.; sec., Louise Skillman, 
2608 Portland Ave., Charlotte, N.C. 

July 15-18—West Virginia Bakers 
Ass1.; Greenbrier Hotel, White Sul- 
phur Springs, W.Va.; Sec., Edward R. 
Johnson, 611 Pennsylvania Ave., 
Charleston, W.Va. 

Sept. 8-10—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil; Hotel Chamberlin, Old Point 
Comfort, Va.; sec., Harold K. Wilder, 
5 S. 12th St., Richmond, Va. 

Sept. 9-11 — Wisconsin Bakers 
Assn.; Pfister Hotel, Milwaukee; sec., 
Fred H. Laufenburg, 161 West Wis- 
consin Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Sept. 16-18—Southern Bakers Assn. 
production conference; Hotel Bilt- 
more, Atlanta, Ga.; sec., Benson L. 
Skelton, 703 Henry Grady Bldg., At- 
lanta. 

Sept. 17-18—National Association 
of Bakery Sanitarians, Morrison 
Hotel, Chicago; sec., Gerald J. Riley, 
Room 216, 855 Avenue of the Ameri- 
cas, New York, N.Y. 

Sept. 30-Oct. 1—Nebraska Bakers 
Assn.; Fontenele Hotel, Omaha, 
Neb.; sec., L. F. O’Konski, Standard 
Brands, Inc., 1806 Chicago St., Oma- 
ha, Neb. 


Oct. 13-15—New Jersey Bakers 
Board of Trade; Asbury Park, N.J.; 
Sec., Paul Boruta, Boruta’s Bakery, 
Wallington, N.J. 

Oct. 13-17 — American Bakers 
Assn.; Hotel Sherman, Chicago.; sec., 
Harold Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6. 

Oct. 24-28—National Bakery Sup- 
pliers Assn.; Roosevelt Hotel, New 
Orleans, La.; sec., John Allen, J. W. 
Allen & Co., 116 N. Peoria St., Chi- 
cago 7. 

Nov. 5—Connecticut Bakers Assn., 
Inc.; Hotel Statler, Hartford, Conn.; 
sec., Charles Barr, 584 Campbell Ave., 
West Haven, Conn. 

Dec, 2-4 — New England Bakers 
Assn.; Sheraton Plaza Hotel, Boston, 
Mass.; sec., Miss Mae Greechie, Room 
902, 120 Boylston St., Boston 16, 
Mass. 

1957 

Jan. 20-22—Ohio Bakers Assn.; 
Carter Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio; sec., 
Clark L. Coffman, Seneca Hotel, Co- 
lumbus 15, Ohio. 

Jan. 27-29—Potomac States Bakers 
Assn., Lord Baltimore Hotel, Balti- 
more, Md.; sec., Edwin C. Muhly, 
1126 Mathieson Bldg., Baltimore 2, 
Md. 

Feb. 15-17—Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas, The Carolina, Pine- 
hurst, N.C.; sec., Louise Skillman, 
2608 Portland Ave., Charlotte, N.C. 

March 4-7—American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill.; sec., Victor E. 
Marx, Room 1354, LaSalle-Wacker 
Bldg., 121 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago 
1, Il. 

March 17-20—Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, Hotel Roosevelt, 
New Orleans; sec., Trudy Schurr, 
735 W. Sheridan Road, Chicago, Il. 

March 28-30—Southern Bakers 
Assn., Vinoy Park Hotel, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla.; sec., Benson L. Skelton, 
703 Henry Grady Bldg., Atlanta 38, 
Ga. 

June 23-26—Potomac States Bakers 
Assn., The Cavalier, Virginia Beach, 
Va.; sec., Edwin C. Muhly, 1126 
Mathieson Bldg., Baltimore 2, Md, 
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Step Up Summer Sales With Buns 
Hints for the Sales Supervisor in 
Helping Route Men Sell More Buns 


If the bread merchandiser (super- 
visor) is going to assist his division 
of men in increasing their sa'es of 
buns and thereby increasing their 
pay-checks—the bread merchandiser 


(supervisor) is going to have to de- 
liberate’y cultivate a closer and more 
compatible relationship with his men 

and keep his finger on every ac- 
tivity of bun-se'ling. 

This is not the voice of a s'ngle 
person speaking out to the super- 
visor from behind a desk—the ma- 
terial being passed on to him is the 
essence of study in many bakeries 
throughout America which have set 
tremendous records in the sales of 
buns—and all material contained in 
this article is fact and not fancy. 

In order that this material will 
be more digestible to the bread mer- 
chandiser (supervisor) it is put into 
the form of a series of instructions 

but, the supervisor had better bear 
in mind as he reads this that this is 


the ultimate achievement of many 
men who have set up the tremendous 
increase in bun sales that has oc- 
curred during the past five years 


throughout the baking industry. 

First, it is absolute'y necessary 
that the bread merchandiser (super- 
visor) read all of the material con- 
tained in the bun-selling kit that is 
to be given to the bread route man- 
agers (salesmen)—every page of the 
article ““‘What Bread Route Managers 
(Salesmen) Can Do to Sell More 
Buns” should be read and studied 
the material in this kit on displays 
of buns should be more than studied 
and the sample talk for grocers 
should be thoroughly gone over. 

This is necessary so that the bread 
merchandiser (supervisor) will know 
exactly what is to be said to the 
bread route manager (salesman), and 
will be in a position from this point 
on to thoroughly review and assist 
in instruction—and more important, 
keep the men in his division on the 
right track of education and train- 
ing in the sale of buns. 

Now that the bread merchandiser 
(supervisor) has read the articles 
to be presented to the bread route 
manager (salesman) he will be first 
struck with the necessity for the 
policing of freshness at all times in 
the buns sold by this bakery. 


“The Single Key Word” 


It should be repeated a million 
times — freshness freshness - 
freshness — freshness — freshness - 


it should be repeated until every man 
knows that “freshness” is the single 
key word that will do more to sell 
buns (more buns) than any other 
word in the dictionary. 

The bread merchandiser should de- 
vote his every effort to the educa- 
tion and training of the men in his 
division so that they will eventually 
get a positive 48 hours “sell-out” 
if the complete cycle of bun-selling 
can be completed within the time 
of 48 hours, all hazard of bun-stale- 
ness will be eliminated. If there is 





EDITOR’S NOTE — The accom- 
panying article is the essential text 
of material used at the first annual 
Bun Sales School conducted in Chi- 
cago recently by the E. J. Sperry or- 
ganization. Bakeries from all over 
the country sent their sales heads to 
this school to learn the newest meth- 
ods of stepping up bun sales. The 
material is copyrighted by E. J. 
Sperry, 1956. 





any number in the book that the 
bread merchandiser should remem- 
ber at all times it is the magic num- 
ber “48"—keep ever on the point of 
“a positive sell-out in 48 hours.” 

Fo'lowing this the supervisor must 
now arrange that his mind do some 
projected thinking toward the as- 
sistance of the men in his division— 
because the supervisor must set out 
to help every bread route manager 
(salesman) to set a “curve” or ‘“‘po- 
tential” on every store—on each of 
the routes of the men in his division. 

It is murder to draw “averages.” 

There is no such thing as “guess- 
work.” 

Action on setting up the “curve” 
or “potential” on the stores that 
compose a bread route must be a 
painstaking, thorough job—and the 
supervisor must devote himself to 
assisting the men in his division to 
set up an individual and separate 
“curve” or “potential” on each store. 
No two stores should be judged to- 
gether; size of store means nothing 
and store traffic means nothing—the 
geographical location of the store 
means nothing. There is only one 
thing that means anything (the se- 
cret that has built tremendous bun 
sales in many cities of America)— 
and that is to know and find out 
the exact “curve” or “potential” of 
the separate stores. 

Thorough study of the material 
to be given to the bread route man- 
ager (salesman) has already divulged 
a general quota for stores—for in 
the promise that the grocer can buy 
cooperation, increase his business 
30% of his bread sales—lies the 
finest ‘top line” for the bread mer- 
chandiser (supervisor) to be guid- 
ed by. 

The supervisor should not wait for 
his men to come to him to discuss 
the potential of the stores served— 
the bread merchandiser should set up 
a schedule and seek out each of his 
men, arrange a discussion time—and 
go through it to set up a rigid sched- 
ule for securing the information that 
wi'] permit the supervisor and sales- 
man to know the exact top potential 
of every store on every route. 


Total Bread Sales Wanted 

The “key” figure to set up “curve” 
or “potential’’? 

The figure wanted is the total 
bread sales of each store—and then 
a check of the percentage of the 
bakery production devoted to buns 


versus bread production. The com- 
bination of these two figures of the 
amount of bread so'd in a store as 
matched against the amount of buns 
production as against bread produc- 
tion gives what is called in the suc- 
cessfu' bun-selling operations a “low 
base figure,’”’ which is mere'y a sort 
of safety line which arranges a “top” 
and a “bottom”’ for the supervisor to 
study. 

It has been proven conclusively 
that stores throughout America have 
been able to increase their gross 
sales of breadstuffs (buns) by 30% 
of the store’s bread sales—so the 
figure of bread sales is used to set 
up a “top” figure immediately. A 
bakery bun production figure which 
will be given to the supervisor sets 
a “bottom” figure that only com- 
putes the production of this bakery 
and does not take into consideration 
the sales or sales potential of com- 
p2ting bakeries. 

There is a second figure necessary 
to be requested from the grocer— 
but first the bread sales figure should 
be settled. The easiest way to get 
this figure is to ask the grocer for 
it. The grocer is fully aware of the 
amount of bread he sells in his store 
each week. (The sales of doughnuts, 
sweet goods or other variety goods 
are not requested.) Virtually all gro- 
cers will give the figure of their 
total bread sales if they are asked 
for such figures, and at the same 
time told that the reason for asking 
for the figure is to increase their 
profits on buns—and if, at the same 
time, no request is made for knowl- 
edge of what competitors are doing, 
or what part of competitors’ sales 
comprise the total figure for the 
store. 

The bread merchandiser (super- 
visor) therefore should instruct the 
men in his division to ask only for 
the total figure (without detail). 

The second figure to be requested 
from the grocer (and sometimes not 
so easy to get) is the total sales 
of buns per week—without regard to 
which bakeries get these bun sales. 

Once these figures are gained—and 
carefully noted by the supervisor on 
the sales sheets, route books or dis- 
tribution plots—the supervisor should 
set up plans to “test the potential 
sale” of each store served in his 
division. 

If the supervisor will be guided 
by five years’ experience among bak- 
eries ranging from plants that have 
so'd over one and a half million dol- 
lars’ worth of buns per year down to 
small 14-route bakeries that have 
sold as much as two hundred thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of buns in a sin- 
gle year—then the supervisor must 
make up his mind to individually 
seek out the “top potential sale” in 
each store served in his division by 
an actual sales test in each indi- 
vidual store. 

This will not be accomplished in 
a single week or a single month— 
and may take a series of months— 
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SMART AND TRIM—The second in 
the “modern diet” series developed by 
Chapman & Smith Co., Melrose Park, 
Ill., to promote baked foods at the 
point of sale is shown above. The 
well-tanned miss is part of a large 
multi-color poster presently available 
from Chapman & Smith; featuring 
baked foods for summer meals. 





but if the bread merchandiser has 
convinced himself thus far that it is 
possible to sell buns 12 months of 
the year—and that the selling of 
buns is not just a summertime busi- 
ness—the bread merchandiser will 
then set up a schedule whereby he 
will draw an “actual sales potential 
test” on every store served by every 
man in his division. 

It is recommended that the su- 
pervisor lay out his plans for the 
gaining of these “top sales potential 
tests” for each route so that he can 
direct the bread route managers 
(salesmen) to the specific weeks on 
which test will be run in specific 
stores. 

In testing for top potential sales 
of buns in each store—it is neces- 
sary to gain a full week’s sales test 
and it is necessary to gear each sales- 
man in the division to be prepared to 
conduct a number of tests on specific 
weeks in specific stores—and such 
instructions should be kept at least 
four weeks in advance so that the 
salesman knows just what he has to 
do in gaining the top sales poten- 
tial tests in the four weeks to come. 

In order to guide the supervisor 
it has been found out after five years 
of study that a good quota of top 
sales potential tests per week is one 
large store (supermarket) and two 
small stores—the reason being that 
this does not overload the salesman 
with too much work in any one 
week—and also avoids the possibility 
of breeding too many stale buns 
through miscalculation. 

If the supervisor has visited each 
of his stores — he should be able 
through experience to start his “test 
week” with an average stock and 
build his stock throughout the weeks 
so as to not take any unnecessary 
chances on the gaining of too much 
stales—In other words, if experience 
is there on the part of the bread 
merchandiser now is the time to show 
it—If the bread merchandiser (su- 
pervisor) does not possess this ex- 
perience he had better lapse into 
cold calculation on each store be- 
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"THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,SEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H.MORRIS & CO KasTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, NEw YORK CITY 








Exceptional Bakery Flours 
NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


Capacity 3,700 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 2,250,000 Bus. 








All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 











HUBBARD FLOURS 


CONSISTENTLY TOPS 
IN THE 
SPRING WHEAT FIELD 





SINCE 1879 


ARD MILLING COMPANY 
MANKATO, MINNESOTA 
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i MONTANA 
HARD WHEAT FLOURS 
give unusual absorp- 
tion and outstanding 
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flavor characteristics 
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are produced by the cake baker only when the 
soft wheat flour is top quality, uniformly 
milled to exacting specifications. Flour Mills 
of America mills such flour only after ex- 
haustive pre-testing! 


Flour mills of Awmotico, duc. 


KANSAS CITY * ST. LOUIS * ALVA *+ ROSEDALE 
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fore he conducts his “top bun sales 
potential test.” 

Experience throughout five years 
with the records of some of the larg- 
est bun-selling bakeries in America 
to work with, would indicate that 
in most cases each individual store 
will prove that it can sell a few 
more packages of buns—but that 
the difficulty lies in seeking out the 
proper days for stocking—the prop- 
er days for pickup, the bun stocks 
per day, with all allowances made 
for geographical location, store traf- 
fic and variation in bread sales. 

Reference to the “bread-selling his- 
tory” of each store can be of great 
assistance in setting up quotas for 
the week on which a store is to be 
tested, but, in the case of the larger 
stores (supermarkets) it is recom- 
mended that the bread merchandiser 
(supervisor) visit such stores a week 
in advance of the time the test is 
to be set up and that the bread mer- 
chandiser (supervisor) personally set 
up the quota for the “sales potential 
test” after a conference with his su- 
periors. 

The bread merchandiser (super- 
visor) should keep ever mindful of 
his responsibility to keep “‘stales” at 
an absolute minimum—yet to build 
“sales” to an absolute maximum- 
and at the same time not lose his 
“48-hour positive sell-out.” 

The supervisor is very fortunate in 
conducting these tests for “top poten- 
tials” because of the fact that studies 
have shown that the maximum bun 
sales have not been reached in more 
than 10% of the stores in America 
and that 90% of the stores are sub- 
ect to an increase in bun sales after 
the “curve” and “potential’’ has been 
thoroughly tested during a selected 
week. 

It is important that the supervisor 


AAAs 
r ASA AAS 


P.S.* for 

Hard Spring and Winter 
Wheat. Cake and 
Pastry Flours. Cracker 
and Cookie Flours. 


"Personalized Service 


THE MENNEL 
MILLING COMPANY 
TOLEDO, OHIO 








Wisconsin Rye Flour 


We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


Frank JAEGER MI.une Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 














Super Chief 


Hich Protein Flour 


GREEN’S MILLING CO. 


A 
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make it very clear and plain to the 
men in his division that where tests 
for “top potentials’ are being car- 
ried out, the ordering, pickup, stock- 
ing and stale returns must be com- 
pletely under the direction of the 
bread merchandiser (supervisor) for 
the week involved and that while the 
bread route manager (salesman) 
must give forth his greatest coopera- 
tion, that during the particular test 
week the bread route manager must 
permit the supervisor full judgment 
relative to the stores being tested. 

After the ‘‘top potential test” is 
completed, then the store can be 
returned to the direction of the sales- 
man for a more happy and increased 
sale of buns. 

In successive order, so far, the 
bread merchandiser (supervisor) 
should have informed his men that 
“freshness” must be the riding theme 
of all bun sales and that achieve- 
ment of a “48-hour positive sell-out” 
must be arrived at as soon as pos- 
sible. 

Following the line of direction to 
the salesman the manner of setting 
up the “curve” and “potential” on 
each store should be thoroughly out- 
lined to the salesman in advance and 
following in progression the sales- 
man should be informed that bun- 
selling is a 12-month job and at that 
point the supervisor should go into 
the matter of “interviews” of grocers 
in order to get the mechanics of 
bun-selling into motion. 

The bread merchandiser (super- 
visor) should actively assist the men 
in his division in setting up their 
quotas for “interviews” with grocers 
and to insure completion of the task 
in an orderly manner the bread mer- 
chandiser (supervisor) must hold him- 
self responsible for setting up a list 
of these “interviews’’ and must see to 
it that once this list and schedule of 
interviews is set up that these inter- 
views are consummated on days set. 

As a last measure the supervisor 
should check to see that each inter- 
view has been completed and the 
completion of interviews should be 
reported to the superiors of the su- 
pervisor. 

It is obvious that the supervisor 
will pound for sales of buns to the 
extent of 30% in comparison to the 
bread sales of each store and in or- 
der to do this the supervisor must 
so set up his discussion factors with 
the men in his division as to impress 
upon them that they will neces- 
sarily have to drive for more space 
for display in the stores. (The super- 
visor will, of course, acquaint him- 
self with the display material pro- 
vided.) 


Selling Other Products 


The bread merchandiser will thor- 
oughly acquaint himself with the 
power of buns to sell other such 
food products as meats, pickles, 
cheese, etc., and will transmit this 
information (with enthusiasm) to the 
men in his division. 

The bread merchandiser should 
next educate himself to be able to 
discuss “days” and “holidays” with 
any of the men in his division and 
should use all records of the bakery 
and all material given him to set 
himself in a position to properly ad- 
vise and counsel the men in his di- 
vision. 

If the bread merchandiser has read 
all the material to be presented to 
the salesmen he will then consum- 
mate the first part of his duties by 
seeing to it that each of the men in 
his division turns in to him signed 
copies of the “Knowledge Inventory” 
which accompanied the material giv- 


en to the salesman and the supervisor 
will see that these “Knowledge In- 
ventories” are properly turned in to 
his superiors for inspection. 

The secondary transition of the re- 
sponsibility of the bread merchan- 
diser (supervisor) follows in the 
practical, moving things that must 
be done out on the route and these 
duties and responsibilities are most 
explicit and most necessary. 

Most important—as outlined in the 
material furnished, “bun complaints” 
are many times more sensitive than 
complaints about bread service and 
the chance of losing bun accounts is 
greater, therefore, the bread mer- 
chandiser will adjust all “complaints” 
about buns—very fast. 

In visiting stores the bread mer- 
chandiser (supervisor) will see to it 
all points outlined in display mate- 
rial furnished to bread route man- 
agers (salesmen) are carefully fol- 
lowed. 

In going through the store the 
bread merchandiser (supervisor) will 
consummate the following responsi- 
bilities: 

(1) Check display position of buns 
to see that they are in the most ef- 
ficient selling position. 

(2) Check manner in which buns 
are handled by bread route man- 
ager (salesman) and further check 
in this matter by inspecting each bun 
package on bread rack display to 
discover any broken or mishandled 
packages. 

(3) Be in a position to deliver a 
short, half-minute message to the 
grocer which will further stimulate 
his efforts in selling buns. 

(4) Check with butchers, delicates- 
sen men, checkers, stock boys, as- 
sistant managers and other em- 
ployees of stores to see to it that 
the bakery is receiving the maximum 
cooperation. 

(5) Before leaving store check 
with store owner or manager to see 
to it that the bread route manager 
(salesman) has consummated the in- 
terview with store owner or man- 
ager. 

(6) If “top bun sales potential” 
has been run in store discuss im- 
provement in business with store 
owner or manager. If test has not 
been put on in store, be in a posi- 
tion to discuss with store owner or 
manager the date on which such test 
will be held. 

The bread merchandiser (super- 
visor) must broaden his outlook in 
certain duties of bun-selling. It has 
not formerly been demanded in the 
art of bread-selling, and one of the 
most particular of these is that the 
supervisor so educate himself as to 
be able to discuss each day of the 
week, each week of the month, the 
seasons, and all other factors of 
holidays and vacations that might 
have a pressure on bun sales—for the 
supervisor must be in a position to 
discuss with the men in his division 
all variations of bun-selling. 

The supervisor must seek out the 
men in his division and insist that 
they discuss all holidays with him and 
that they discuss (at least) the ma- 
jor stores on their routes and what 
amount of buns they intend to leave 
in these stores for each holiday oc- 
casion. 

The bread merchandiser (super- 
visor) must extend his responsibility 
to keeping a careful eye on the man- 
ner in which the men in his divi- 
sion unload buns from truck to car- 
rying basket and from carrying bas- 
ket to bread rack. 

The bread merchandiser (super- 
visor) must educate himself to the 
point where he understands that the 
selling of buns is a “new business” 
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and that while the selling of bread jg 
a “business we have always had,” 
in this new horizon of increased vol. 
ume of sales, there is all of the op- 
portunity wanted by any man to dis. 
play his ingenuity, initiative, ambj. 
tion and progressiveness. 

The bread merchandiser (super. 
visor) who follows this theme of 
thinking will present to the men in 
his division an enthusiastic and vita} 
approach to the selling of buns ang 
when this enthusiasm and _ vitality 
is transmitted to the men of the di- 
vision and when the necessity for 
complete detail is pointed out the di- 
vision of men will go out and sel] 
more buns than even they can realize. 

For more complete study, better 
retention and more efficient admin- 
istration of instructions given the 
bread merchandiser (supervisor) is 
asked to again read the very de. 
tailed recapitulation of this article 
which appears beyond this para. 
graph. At the conclusion of such 
reading the bread merchandiser (su- 
pervisor) is asked to sign this paper 
and return it to his superiors with 
such signature, so as to signify com- 
plete understanding and _ thorough 
knowledge of the contents within. 

(1) Thoroughly read all material 
to be given to bread route manager 
(salesman). 

(2) Ascertain location of book, 
“Twenty-nine Actions.” 

(3) Adopt “freshness” as most im- 
portant word in bun-selling. 

(4) Try to get a positive “48 hours 
sell-out.” 

(5) Help bread route managers 
(salesmen) to set “curve” or “poten- 
tial’ on each store served. 

(6) Do not wait for men in divi- 
sion to come in to discuss “curve” 
and “potential”—seek out men—dis- 
cuss it with them. 

(7) Adopt attitude that buns can 
be sold 12 months per year. 

(8) Help bread route managers 
(salesmen) set up quota for “inter- 
views.” 

(9) Set up list of interviews to be 
conducted with grocers by bread 
route managers (salesmen). 

(10) Check bread route managers 
(salesmen) to see that they have 
completed interviews with grocers. 

(11) Pound for 30% bun sales 
based on bread sales in each store. 

(12) Pound for more space in gro- 
cery stores. 

(13) Push mightily on power of 
buns to sell other foods. 

(14) Be in a position to discuss all 
days with bread route managers 
(salesmen). 

(15) Settle all “bun complaints” 
fast—very fast. 

(16) In visiting stores check han- 
dling of buns by bread route man- 
ager (salesman) by checking all 
packages of buns on bread rack. 

(17) In visiting stores check bun 
display position. 

(18) When visiting stores check 
with butchers, delicatessen men, ete. 

(19) When visiting stores be in a 
position to check one half minute 
sales stimulation on buns. 

(20) Always be in a position to dis- 
cuss all holidays with bread route 
managers (salesmen). 

(21) Accept responsibility to see 
that all bread route managers (sales- 
men) sign and turn in the “Knowl 
edge Inventory” attached to the edu- 
cational material given to bread 
route managers (salesmen). 

(22) Decide to sell more buns— 
and then go out and do it. 
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Located in a small town, we are limited for mass advertising facili- 
e ties. How can we keep our name before our local customers?—H. K.., 


Pennsylvania. 
A “Goodwill” advertising will do the job, with your names on the 
e little league ball suits, providing napkins for civic and women’s 
clubs free with your names. Several bakeries with your situation report 
using one room set aside as a community meeting room, small, homey, com- 
plete with a coffee urn, used for various club committee meetings. They say 
the increase in business (as they usually get the order for refreshments, 
which in turn serves as a sampling advertising), more than pzys for the 
cost of the room expense. 


We've done direct mailings, but sometimes we feel that they get 
¢ tossed away before they are read. What can we put out in this line 

to sell our specials and make sure this mail gets read?—R. T.. Illinois. 
A A weekly mailing of local church announcements of all the churches 
e in town, giving the name of the church, the pastor, time of services, 
and any other special news activities can be a piece of mail looked forward 


to by your customers. The back sheet, inside and outside can be devoted to 
your special promotions with good taste and to good effect. 


We are sending along some copies of our spot announcements broad- 
® cast twice daily over a local radio station. We can’t trace much 


success to these.—R. W., Tennessee. 
A This copy is good as it goes, but it is what is called “institutional” 
«@ copy, selling quality and your place of business in general. Try 
replacing this copy with some material selling special items—one item at 
a time such as a special cake or a special price—and run this copy for a 
week or ten days at a time. Then you can trace direct sales increase to these 
spots by noting the increase in the sales on these items. Don’t forget to 
back up this promotion with a window display, a placard reminder inside 
on this product. 


Some of our media salesmen talk about gross circulation and net 
© circulation in regard to their newspapers. What's the difference be- 


tween these?—W. D., Missouri. 
A Gross circulation is the actual number of copies daily or weekly, 

¢ distributed by the newspaper. This is usually the one referred to 
by the newspaper advertising salesman. Net is the actual “net paid” copies, 
after the returns, free copies, and other nonpaid copies are subtracted from 
the gross circulation. Remember, however, it is not always the tctal number 
of people you reach that builds sales for the cash you spend—it is the total 
number of people you reach who are located to do business with you, the 


people in your own trade area. 

Q Some time ago we saw the suggestion in American Baker for in- 
* stalling a Coke machine for our customers. Is it necessary for us 

to buy the vending machine?—L. W., Warrensburg, Va. 


A This will depend upon your local bottling company. Sometimes you 
e buy the machine, they stock it, and you get a commission check on 
the sales each month. Sometimes they buy the machine, install it, and send 
you a commission check. Most often, when you buy the machine, then you 
buy the bottled drinks, handling the bottles, etc., taking your own profit in- 
stead of getting a commission check. Most bakeries prefer the commission 
check plan with the bottling company installing, stocking, servicing the 
machine and you get the percentage on the sales check while providing a 
convenience for your customer. Also, don’t overlook the possibility of the 
milk vending machines and the coffee vending machines—they go well with 
your products, especially in neighborhood and small town places where local 
folks stop in to pick up coffee and doughnuts to take out. 
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ANGEL FOOD PROMOTION—The accompanying picture shows the full- 
color sales promotion elements Fleischmann is offering to bakers who wish 
to profit by the growing popularity of angel food cakes. Two pennant type 
posters and one rectangular type plus a pad of recipes for the “8 Delicious 
Desserts” referred to in the posters. The two angel food cakes are shown 
as reminders of the fact that the basis for all eight desserts are baker-baked 





This column is a monthly feature for bakers. If you would like help on 
any of your own advertising problems, or on activities for building 
good-will and public relations, write The Editor, The American Baker, 
P.O. Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 











angel foods. 


Fleischmann Division Starts 
Another Summer Promotion 
For Bakers’ Angel Food Cakes 


Because of the outstanding success 
of last year’s program, the Fleisch- 
mann Division of Standard Brands, 
Inc., is once again promoting the sale 
of angel food cakes through nation- 
wide distribution of a colorful store 
poster program featuring the glamor- 
ous desserts a housewife can make 
if she starts with a baker’s cake. 

The promotion package consists of 
three full-color, wire hanging posters 
(that can double as window posters) 
and a pad of recipe sheets, each of 
which features eight different ways 
to dress up a baker’s undecorated 
Angel Food. 

As can be seen in the accompany- 
ing illustration, a rectangular center 
poster shows a woman’s hand decor- 
ating a baker’s angel food with 
peaches and ice cream topping and 
carries the caption: “For Your Fam- 
ily . . . 8 Glamorous Desserts ... 
All Made with Our Wonderful Angel 
Food Cake.” The two accompanying 
posters are pennant shaped and each 
features an additional do-it-herself 
dessert in full, appetite-appealing col- 
or. 

Recipes for the “8 Glamorous Des- 
serts” mentioned in the posters are 
distributed to customers via a special 
pad containing 150 sheets on which 
the 8 dessert recipes are printed. The 
pad has a gummed cardboard back 
that can be stuck to the baked goods 
counter, thus enabling customers to 
help themselves to the recipe sheets. 


Names of the eight desserts featured 
on the recipe sheets are: Strawberry 
Ice Cream Cake—Angel Peach Melba 
—Chocolate Roll-Ups—Surprise Sun- 
dae—Angel Cornucopia — Angelettes 
—Angel Skillet Cake—Baked Delight. 

As pointed out last year, when 
Fleischmann first introduced this full- 
color poster promotion to bakers, the 
sale of angel food cake mixes has in- 
creased by about 300% in the last six 
years with over 50 million packages 
sold in 1955. Moreover, all reports in- 
dicate that the trend to angel foods 
is still growing and the baker’s prob- 
lem is to find a way to ride that trend 
to increased sales of his product. 

The Fleischmann premise is that 
there are two ways to help the baker 
get a slice of the huge and profitable 
angel food business: First, by help- 
ing him appeal to the housewife 
through irresistible, colorful “gla- 
mour” pictures of angel food cakes— 
just as the cake mix people do. That 
is the reason why the cake pictures 
on the new posters were shot by 
famed photographer George Lazar- 
nick, who does the food pages for 
McCall’s Magazine and whose work 
appears frequently in the Saturday 
Evening Post and other national pub- 
lications. The second appeal the baker 
makes to the housewife through 
Fleischmann’s poster and recipe pro- 
gram is her desire to “do-it-herself”’ 
—even though she always “starts” 
with a baker’s cake. 
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WORLD PORTS! 


. . are available to shippers with 
dependable regularly scheduled 
sailings of Lykes 54 modern 


‘The Choice of the 


Finest Hard Wheats 


cargoliners . . « the largest The only mill in this great terminal 
American flag fleet sailing market, Universal consistently offers: 
between 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
MILLING CO. 


U. S. GULF PORTS 


and the world. 


LYKES LINES offer services over six world 
trade routes for shipments routed, ‘VIA 
GULF PORTS AND LYKES"— 


U. K. LINE CARIBBEAN LINE 








CONTINENT LINE AFRICA LINE 
MEDITERRANEAN LINE ORIENT LINE 





Evans Milling Co., Inc. 


Experienced, precision handling INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A. 


of your Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
FLOUR DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 
Shipments Capacity, 16,000 Bushel 

















Limited 





Passenger 








Accommo- 
dations 





CAHOKIA FLOUR C0. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


i 

















LYKES LINES 








Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., Inc. 


Offices at: NEW ORLEANS, HOUSTON, 
GALVESTON, NEW YORK, Beaumont, 
Brownsville, Chicago, Corpus Christi, 
Dallas, Kansas City, Lake Charles, Mem- 
= . Mobile, Port Arthur, St. Louis, 
‘ampa, Washington, D.C. OFFICES AND 
AGENTS IN PRINCIPAL WORLD PORTS. 


ACME — GOLD DRIFT 
Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 














SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 














Country- Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 


INDEPENDENT 


OWNBDR 
MANAGED 


=~, 








“Yhe 
~WALL~ROGALSKY MILLING CO. 


¥ MEPHERSON, KA 





Northwest Production 


Men Discuss Gadgets 


MINNEAPOLIS —A score of de- 
vices and gadgets for use in bakery 
production work were described for 
members of the Northwestern Pro- 
duction Men’s Club at the May meet- 
ing at the Hasty Tasty Cafe, Minne- 
apolis. 

William Fish, Home Bakery, Roch- 
ester, Minn., outlined the use of a 42- 
gal. water tank kept permanently in 
the walk-in cooler; a dough hoist for 
lifting weights up to 1,000 lb. and 
various types of cutters for rolls. A 
gravity flow fat feeder for frying 
doughnuts was described by Harold 
Frantz, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis. Cliff Johnson, Milk House 
Bakery, St. Louis Park, Minn., told of 
the successful use of a steam cooker 
for cream and pie fillings, eliminat- 
ing the evaporation problem. 

Among the devices explained by 
Clifton Myhr, Myhr Bakery, Minne- 
apolis, were a scoop for hard rolls 
and Vienna bread, the scoop being 
made out of a pan with one side cut 
out, and a notched board for decorat- 
ing cakes and a gadget for making 
fig bars. 

A compression board for the moul- 
der was explained by W. A. Richards, 
Brolite Co., Minneapolis, and John 
Schuster, Emrich Baking Co., Minne- 
apolis, told of using a cellulose sponge 
for soaking up and applying egg wash. 
He also showed a design for a cone 
shaped metal device for applying jel- 
lies and jams to rolls. 

The session was moderated by Bert 
Jassoy, Regan Bros. Co., Minneapolis, 
and A. E. Grawert, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, was program chair- 
man. 

A motion was approved to present 
each retiring president of the produc- 
tion club with a plaque at the comple- 
tion of his term. The action will be 
retroactive to include the group’s first 
two presidents, H. W. Wortman, 
Zinsmaster Baking Co., Minneapolis, 
and Mr. Jassoy, as well as the current 
president, Donald Bremer, Milk House 
Bakery. 

The season’s final meeting is sched- 
uled for June 12 with frozen foods to 
be the topic. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


H. W. Nolde, 83, 
Resigns Bakery Post 


RICHMOND, VA. — H. William 
Nolde has resigned as chairman of 
the board of directors of Nolde 
Brothers Bakery here, ending more 
than 60 years’ association with the 
firm. 

Mr. Nolde, 83, resigned because of 
ill health. His place is being taken 
by August H. Nolde, his brother, who 
has been vice chairman of the board. 

Henry A. Nolde, president of the 
bakery and son of the founder, an- 
nounced that Walter K. Rice, who 
has operated a bakery at Crisfield, 
Md., for eight years, has been named 
vice president and general manager 
of the local firm. 

H. William Nolde steps off the 
board after three years as chairman. 
In June, 1953, he gave up active 
management of the firm and Henry 
A. Nolde succeeded him as president. 

The retiring chairman and the new 
chairman are two of the four brothers 
who began operating the bakery. The 
late Henry Nolde Sr. founded the 
firm in 1892 with an investment of 
$150. Today the bakery grosses more 
than six million dollars a year and 
operates plants in Richmond, Nor- 
folk and in Petersburg. 
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WANT ADs 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25, 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication, 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads §$7 
per inch per insertion. All Want Ads 
cash with order. - 


v v v 





HELP WANTED 








annette v Lomi 
CHEMIST, PREFERABLY CEREAL, 
wanted to take charge of flour mill labo- 











ratory. Sunshine Biscuits, Inc., Milling 
Division, Grafton, Ohio. 
SITUATIONS WANTED 
Ai ce ee v Se ens nm 
AGGRESSIVE FLOUR SALESMAN WITH 
ten years’ experience family flour in Caro- 
linas; fifteen years’ experience bakery 
flour in New York state and Pennsylvania 
wants position either territory. Excellent 
reference. Address Ad No. 1799, The 
American Baker, P. O. Box 67, Minne- 


apolis 1, Minn. 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
v tnt oe em 


OPPORTUNITY OF A LIFETIME — 
Wholesale bakery located in the North- 
west. Will pay for itself within four years 
in addition to a substantial weekly salary 
for your personal use. Logical bu 
reasons for making this offer. 
1758, The American Baker, P. 0. Box 67, 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 












Robert E. Hanna Joins 
Rodney Milling Staff 


BOSTON—Robert E. Hanna has 
joined the Rodney Milling Co., Kansas 
City, as a bakery sales representative 
in the Boston area and upper New 
York State, announces Otto Bresky, 
Jr., vice president of the company. 

Mr. Hanna is a past secretary of 
the New England chapter of the Al- 
lied Trades of the Baking Industry 
and a member of the Boston Bakers 
Club, New England Bakers Assn., 
New England Bakers Educational 
Group and the New England Flour 
Distributors Assn. 

Mr. Hanna has represented the 
Standard Milling Co. in the New Eng- 
land area for many years. He is a 
son of the late W. B. Hanna, who 
was well known in trade circles in 
this area. 

A resident of Newtonville, Mass., 
Mr. Hanna will continue to make his 
headquarters there. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Bulk Handling 


NEW YORK—The recent May 
meeting of the Metropolitan Bakery 
Production Club, ‘Inc., was presided 
over by D. R. Rice, Continental Bak- 
ing Co., president. The theme of the 
meeting was “Bulk Handling of Bak- 
ery Ingredients.” 

The “Bulk Handling of Liquid 
Shortening” was discussed by Rich- 
ard Short, Swift & Co. “Bulk Han- 
dling of Liquid Sugar” was discussed 
by John Mollenhauer, Drake Baker- 
eries, Inc. The “Bulk Handling of 
Granulated Sugar” was discussed by 
Edward Meeker, American Sugar Re- 
fining Co. The “Bulk Handling of 
Flour” was reviewed by Paul Low- 
man, National Biscuit Co. 
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HELPS 





Baking Publications: 


BAKING SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY 
By E. J. Pyler, and staff of Siebel Institute of Technology 
In two volumes of over 800 pages. A good source of reference for 
the bakery production man, baking chemist, cereal chemist. Well 
recommended by authorities in the field .................-.. $15.00 


SCIENCE AND PRACTICES OF BREADS AND 

ROLLS MANUFACTURE By John C. Summers 
Mr. Summers is manager of the Oklahoma School of Baking, 
formerly with the Baking School of Dunwoody Industrial Institute. 
A splendid guide to practical bakers ..............sseeeee- $3.75 


SCIENCE AND PRACTICES OF CAKE, PIE, COOKIE, 
PASTRY AND VARIETY BREADS MANUFACTURE (1955) 
By John C. Summers 
A new book by Mr. Summers, a companion to his book on Breads 
a Bole sige nn an ca ewe ete aaa hew eee $4.75 


BAKERY MATERIALS AND METHODS By Albert R. Daniel 
500 pages of sound information covering bread and cake produc- 
SE dndceuadaspesaeeeee PASOWERs taieusees ddceescewesdncead $5.00 


BASIC SCIENCE FOR BAKERY STUDENTS 


by P. S. Jewell, H. Mulholland and S. F. Everiss 
A new book, in which is explained the principles of chemistry, 
physics and biology upon which the practical operations of the 
bakery trade are based. Theory and practice combined, with 
experiments suggested for student to check upon the theory. An 
appendix for teachers, explaining use of the instruments and making 
ae I I 8 hig oi0-5-Ss tb ciew pce sons0seeednieonsnseseus $4.00 


THE BAKERY TRADE AS A CAREER By Albert R. Daniel 
For students and bakers who wish to become master craftsmen. 
A. R. Daniel has written many accepted books for the baking 
I, -nctkbks44easwins dapbieesntangeadsansebssensseewds $2.00 


MODERN BAKERY MANAGEMENT By F. Boreham 
New, 1954. Of exceptional value in successful bakery management. 
Of assistance before, during and after training and as a guide and 
reference for the established bakery manager ................ $1.50 


BREADMAKING—ITS PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE (3rd edition) 

By Edmund B. Bennion 
An Oxford University Press book, dealing with the production of 
bread in plant bakeries. Bread recipes are given. Revised sections 
on fermentation, hydrogen concentration and colloidal formation of 
dough. Chapters on machinery and ovens are extended to include 
chapters on bakery construction, air condition, bakery organization, 
costs, etc. The author is British and his treatment of the subject 
es TE III 5.605 ..covindnnnsaaeesencaces’caed $6.75 


VIENNA BREAD—and Continental Breads de luxe 
By Victor F. A. Richter 
Full details and clear instructions for the making of all kinds of 
Vienna, French and Continental Fancy Breads, Rolls, Fermented 
Pastries and Specialties De Luxe. Fully illustrated art paper, cloth 
ED ac asc aa cath ocala btiniassice’ pina bss 0 wands eae ela GRO Rael edae eta $4.50 


PASTRIES (Revised 2d Edition) By “Nirvana” 
Promises to be even more popular than the first edition. Chapters on 
raised pies and Cornish pastries; miscellaneous recipes for flapjacks, 
butter crunch, othellos, oven pancakes, etc. Fully illustrated, on art 
paper, and stoutly bound in leather cloth. Valuable reference book 
for confectioners and pastry COOKS ......cccccccscccccscccece $5.00 


MANNA (Revised 2d edition) By Walter T. Banfield 
Over 500 pages. A comprehensive treatise on bread manufacture. 
Includes all classes of bread, including dietetic and fancy breads. 
Deals with processes in use, also gives details of specific faults in 
on bebe ocak an eng eees sere bees oelaek ie $6.50 


EXHIBITION GOODS By L. O. Smith 


Bakers hoping to gain publicity and increased trade by entering cake 
exhibitions will benefit by this work which tells how to produce the 
baked goods judges are looking for ..............2eceeeeeees $7.00 


PIE MARCHES ON By Monroe Boston Strause 


Step-by-step details in producing pies of the very highest quality are 
included in this 328-page book. Formulas for 82 different pies are 
included, with several variations of some .................4.: $5.00 








COMMERCIAL CAKE DECORATION By “Nirvana” 


Practical and most of the designs can be reproduced very quickly. 
A great assistance to the worker in sugar. 3d edition, with new ideas 
I einer rrisied a raennd dole cekaesasaaaleais $2.50 


DECORATED CAKES & CONFECTIONERY By “Nirvana” 
This new work opens up a wide field for all who are interested in 
cake decorating. Supplies designs and procedure for a wide variety 
of decorated confectionery, such as Torten, Gateaux, Short Bread, 
Simnel Cakes, show pieces and Easter Eggs. Fifteen Chapters, 130 
SINE, So5k: 0, 6:55 uae bis 8 xh amie oko 980 oo abe ol oana ean $6.00 


THE REASON WHY By Albert R. Daniel 


Practical answers to everyday bakeshop questions. Third edition 
of this popular reference book for students. Revised in light of use- 
a ED CIE CII 6k. 56-5 ccieinitwid nina ndviceeneadbsiavesedciond $1.00 


MORE REASONS WHY By Albert R. Daniel 
A second revised edition of this companion volume to “The Reason 
Why.” To those just entering the Bakery Trade, it is essential they 
should know why this or that is done, or happens, or is not done, or 
does not happen. This book, with “The Reason Why,” provides an 
excellent source of valuable and useful information .......... $1.00 


HANDBOOK FOR ROUTE SALES EXECUTIVES (1955) 


By Fred De Armond 
This volume covers all the factors of route sales work. The baking 
industry is especially emphasized in it. It deals with all the tech- 
niques of establishing routes, controlling salesmen, marketing 
studies, sales manuals, sales contests, recording problems, transpor- 
tation problems. A valuable help to bakers that have one or many 
routes for retail store selling. 276 pages, cloth bound .......... $6.00 


SELLING SENSE FOR THE ROUTE SALESMAN 
By Fred De Armond 
A new publication written especially for the route salesman and 
managers interested in this method of distribution ............ $3.50 


ADVANCED PIPING AND CAKE DESIGN By “Nirvana” 


Designed for the baker who wishes to expand his creative designing 
and master a classic technique, this 135-page illustrated volume con- 
tains chapters on lettering and design .................0008: $4.50 


THE COMPLETE PATTISSIER 


Another volume dealing with European pastry delicacies, this work 
contains almost 1,500 formulas, with sections on yeast cakes, 
meringues, and pastries in addition to confectionery ......... $10.00 


BAKERS DICTIONARY By Albert R. Daniel 


With supplement by J. H. Macadam. The first dictionary for the 
PIN ik 6 > see db icenswkeesesesdbasawcadaeed $3.00 


DAY-BY-DAY BOOK 


Originally developed by John M. Hartley, and in use by bakers for 
thirty years. Consists of a sufficient number of sheets to take care 
of a full year’s operations, with a binder of capacity to hold that 
number of sheets. It is a simplified system of bookkeeping for the 
retail baker, providing practically all the records he needs for 
efficient operation, and the required information for income tax 
purposes. It*is modernized to meet present necessities, somewhat 
changed in format from earlier editions, and in loose-leaf form. .$12.00 


Service Publications of The American Baker: 


THE BAKESHOP TROUBLE SHOOTER By A. J. Vander Voort 
One of the classic publications for the baker, prepared by an expert 
in his field, now in its fifth printing. An invaluable aid in solving 
production problems almost as rapidly as they occur ......... $1.00 

THE BAKESHOP FORMULA BOOK—Cakes and Pastries 
Another book by A. J. Vander Voort, and a handy source of up-to- 
date and practical formulas on the production of cakes and pastries 
with which the baker can increase sales and improve his products’ 
WEE ibs shes 6 ohn dae wee nes 5 eee saeeGaness hed vanemesaehan $1.00 

THE BAKESHOP FORMULA BOOK—Breads, Rolls and Cookies 


Companion book to the Bakeshop Formula Book—Cakes and Pas- 
tries. The title and Mr. Vander Voort’s treatment of the subject, 
recommend it to bakers, large and small ............-.see0- $1.00 


Reader Service Department 
The American Baker 


OP -1-) an -Y 
Minneapolis |, Minn. 
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Ye DAILY MILLING CAPACITY 7,500 CWTS. “elSs 


WHEAT STORAGE 2,300,000 BU. 
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Could be 
worse... 


What do you do with a hand like this 
—stand pat? draw two? draw three? To 
help you decide, keep in mind that there 
are a lot of hands you can beat. How 
many do you think—590? . . . 87, 346? 
. . - 1,302,540? (Correct answer below). 











Couldn't be 
better... 


If your palms get moist when you think 
what a “‘wrong”’ flour could do to your 
production, remember the unbeatable 
pair—IT’S BIN-AGED* and IT’S BIN- 
CHECKED*. These symbols are your 
assurance of two important things—that 
the flour is fully aged, ready for produc- 
tion and that it was tested for quality 
just before shipment in sacks or bulk. 


Our enormous bulk storage capacity 
creates both these supreme advantages. 
The flour is aged, it goes to a loading 
bin at least twelve hours before ship- 
ment, it is tested during that interval. 

When you buy from Atkinson, the 
flour you order is the flour you get. 
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ATKINSON MILLING co. MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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from golden weaves of grain 


Only the finest high protein, hard spring wheats are 
used in the milling of King Midas Flour. And at every 
step in the milling process, emphasis is on quality. 


That’s why King Midas helps bakers to consistently 
produce higher quality products. 








KING MIDAS FLOUR 


A PRODUCT OF KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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Martha White Buys 


Tennessee Bakery 


NASHVILLE, TENN.—Martha 
White Mills, Inc., has purchased the 
Sally Ann Baking Co. from Hardin H. 
tagland, it has been announced by 


Cohen E. Williams, Martha White 
board chairman. 
The transfer has already taken 


place and the baking company will 
be operated as a wholly owned sub- 
sidiary under the name Martha White 
Bakeries, Inc., Mr. Williams said. 

Mr. Williams said the bakery prod- 
ucts will continue to be distributed 
under the Sally Ann label. For the 
past 30 years the products of the 
bakery have been distributed through- 
out middle Tennessee, as far east as 
Knoxville and as far west as the Ten- 
nessee River. 


Terms of the sale were not dis- 
closed. Officers of the new Martha 
White Bakeries, Inc., will include 


Cohen E. Williams as chairman of 
the board, Joe D. Williams as presi- 
dent, Cohen T. Williams as vice presi- 
dent, W. D. Regan as treasurer, and 
James R. King as secretary. All pres- 
ent employees will be retained. 

Among the physical properties and 
fixed assets acquired by Martha 
White from Ragland are a plant with 
approximately 75,000 sq. ft. of floor 
space, warehouse, garage, and a fleet 
of 50 trucks and eight tractor-trailer 
combinations. A sales office is main- 
tained in Nashville. 

Organized approximately 30 years 
ago as the Murfreesboro Bread & Ice 
Cream Co., the concern grew from a 
one-horse-and-wagon operation to one 
of the biggest and most modern 
bakeries in this section. 

A modernization program instituted 
by Hardin Ragland has made Sally 
Ann one of the most modern bakeries 
in the mid-state area. 

Sally Ann is the most recent of 
several business enterprises acquired 
by Martha White Mills in the past 
few months as part of an expansion 
and diversification program. Martha 
White Mills and its various divisions 
manufacture and distribute flour, 
cornmeal, grits, cake mixes, and cof- 
fee in 13 southeastern states. 
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Officers Named 


KANSAS CITY—Joseph Dotson, of 
the Doty Technical Laboratories, 
Kansas City, was elected chairman of 
the Kansas City section of the Ameri- 
can Association of Cereal Chemists 
at the annual meeting of the chapter 
in Kansas City. 

As vice chairman the group named 
William Chambers of the Com- 
mander-Larabee Milling Co., and as 
secretary-treasurer John Lawler of 
the Paniplus Co. 
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WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
rorzicn F]_OUR pomsnic 


410 Wilford Building 
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PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 








J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 
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Quality Flour for Every Need 


Cliff H. Morris & Co. 


3 25 Beaver Street NEW YORK x1 
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Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 








PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


Wallace Building 
LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
Telephone Franklin 6-1323 


Andrew De Lisser 


pomestic FLQUR export 


475 Fifth Ave. New York, N.Y. 




















KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 





WM. C. DUNCAN & CO., Inc. 


Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 


280 Madison Ave. New York 


S. R. STRISIK CoO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 














HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR Crates 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 














THOMPSON FLOUR 
PRODUCTS, INC. 


FLOUR 


Produce Exchange Building 
New York City 


WABASH 2-0931-2 
E.J. BURKE & COMPANY 
FLOUR ano CORN MEAL 


855 Board of Trade Bidg. 
CHICAGO 4, ILL. 








E. J. BURKE 








-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy.. NEW YORK5,N. Y. 














New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 


BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 
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The Montgomery Company | 


R. H. MONTGOMERY 


FLOUR BROKERS 


BALTIMORE 3362 
21 W. 10TH ST. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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/ Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 86 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 








Gitsert JACKSON 


Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears’ 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 








Board of Trade Bldg. - Baltimore 1-0338 
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DYOx 
for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 
for a whiter, brighter flour 


N-RICHMENT-A 
for uniform enrichment 


“Dyox” “Novadelox” and “N-Richment-A” Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


Man’s dependence on the proven law of gravity makes the plumb line 
one of his most serviceable tools of measurement. 

Flour treatment requires dependence on known factors, also on 
equipment for consistently profitable operation, on service for assur- 
ance of continued operation. Wallace & Tiernan offers you both through 
an integrated manufacturing, research, and service organization with 
one-line responsibility. Laboratories that work with you and your con- 
sultants on maturing, enriching, and color improvement problems help 
you get topmost production efficiency. An extensive field service organ- 
ization always available for unforeseen emergencies, and a regular 
inspection service, help you prevent serious trouble and avoid costly 
shut-downs. 

Because you can depend on Wallace & Tiernan for the most reliable 
flour treatment equipment and service available, your customers can 
depend on you. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 
BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 











STANEGG —egg yolks in powdered form, 
for sweet rolls, coffee cakes, doughnuts, 
‘etolo) 41-t Mo late MM ololailoli ham ole] ¢-1o MMe leLolols 


STAN -WHITE—stabilized powdered egg 
whites, for angel foods, layer cakes, cook- 
ies, icings, pie fillings, meringues, marsh- 


itelitohwame late Molial-lamnie) o] ollale rs 


Truly —a remarkable pair! 


A FEW CHOICE TERRITORIES AVAIL 


DISTRIBUTED BY 


STANDARD MILLING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: 


1009 CENTRAL ST., KANSAS CITY 5, MO. 
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